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Yesterday - Today - Tomorrow 


@ In this issue is presented the studied 
attitude of the missionary leadership of 
the Church toward insistent demand that 
there be courageous appraisal of work, 
of workers, of scope and cost of our mis- 
sionary enterprise at home and abroad. 
¢ The National Council welcomes this 
study of our missionary record as a 
challenge for today so that there may 


be fashioned a more glorious tomorrow. 
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Does Your Church Pay Its Bills Three 


Years In Advance? 


YET, for some strange reason, more. historical than equitable, your church 
probably pays for fire insurance protection three and five years before 
the protection is delivered in full. 

FOR IT IS THE CASE, and indisputably so, that fire insurance protection is 
delivered day by day during the 1826 days for which a five-yeat 
policy runs. 

YET IT HAPPENS so accustomed are we to existing methods (be they good 
or bad) that few vestrymen think of this. Nor did we think of it our- 
selves until the financial problems of churches first exercised our mind. 

AND SOIT IS that already, fifteen hundred and forty-seven Episcopal Ves- 
tries pay for their fire insurance protection with us not three and five 
years in advance, but much in the same way as they pay their other 
parish bills. 

THAT IS TO SAY as the commodity we sell (Fire Insurance Protection) is 
delivered to the church for its use, by quarterly payments that are easy 
to assimilate in the Parish Budget. 


TheChurch Properties Fire Insurance Corporation 
22 WILLIAM STREET, NEw YorK 
Full information sent upon request. 


A BEQUEST TO THE CHURCH 
PERPETUATES YOUR SERVICE 


t Eel making bequests it is most important to give the exact title of the 
Society, thus: I GIVE, DEVISE AND BEQUEATH TO THE DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 28] FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y., 
FOR THE USE OF THE SOCIETY. 


e 


If it is desired that the bequest should be applied to some particular 
department of the work, there should be substituted for the words, ‘“‘For 
the Use of the Society,” * the words “For Domestic Missions,” or “‘For 
Foreign Missions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” or “For Work 
Among the Colored People,” or “For Work in Africa,” or “For Work in 
China,” or “For the Department of Religious Education,” or “‘For the 
Department of Social Service.” 


Notice should be given concerning wills admitted to probate when- 
ever they contain bequests to this "Society, and information of such 
bequests should be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. 


LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Treasurer 
281 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


The General 
Theological Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE New Yorx City 


The only Seminary under control of the 
General Convention. Regular course stu- 
dents, after first year, may specialize 
in certain departments and may attend 
certain courses at Columbia or New York 
Universities with consent of the Dean and 
Faculty. 


Address, THE DEAN 
1 Chelsea Square New York City 


Chureh Training School 


(Church Training & Deaconess House) 
Diocese of Pennsylvania 
Prepares women for work in mission fields, 
religious education, Church social service, 
parish work, and for the order of deaconesses. 


Miss ETHEL M. SPRINGER, Dean 
708 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATHEDRAL STUDIO, Washington and Lon- 
don. Established 40 years. Church embroid- 
eries, albs, chasubles, surplices, exquisite Altar 
linens, Altar hangings, dossals, etc. Stoles with 
crosses from $6.50;- burse and veil with crosses 
from $10. Silk chasuble from $25. Materials by 
the yard. Altar Guild Handbook 53 cents. Em- 
broidered designs ready to apply. L. V. Mackrille, 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, Washington, D.C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


The New York Training School for 


Prepares Women for Service in 
Deaconesses the Church as Deaconesses, or as 


Trained Workers in Parishes, Rural Districts, and 
Mission Fields. The course includes Field Work 
in both Religious Education and Social Service. 


Address Deaconess Dahlgren or Deaconess Gillespy 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110 St., New York 
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Grants, Gifts and Loans 


American Church Building Fund Commission 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


Episcopal 
Theological School 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
For Catalog, address THE DEAN. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Privileges at University of Pennsylvania 
Address: THE DEAN 
42nd and Locust Streets Philadelphia 
ee 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


IN VIRGINIA 
Address, THE DEAN 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 
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Should be mailed to Tue Spirit or Missions, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
by the fifteenth of the month preceding the date of issue desired sent to new address. 
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Portraits of Missionary Bishops 
25 cents per set; five sets for $1.00; or 50 prints 
of any one subject $1.00 
The subjects are Bishops McKim, Graves, Rowe, 
Kinsolving (Brazil), Roots, Beecher, Sanford, 
Huntington, Colmore, Tyler, Howden and Hulse. 
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Do you want to start a 
Parish Paper 


Or improve your present one? 


Write for samples of the 


Partly Printed Parish Paper 


of which the Rev. Edward H. Eckel, 
D.D., Rector of Christ Church, War- 


rensburg, Missouri, writes: 


“An admirable, feasible, and 
welcome proposition and plan 
for many parishes and missions 
like mine.” 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Department of Publicity 
CHurcH Missions House 

281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Who? What? When? 


Not to mention How? Why? 
and Where? 


Tuts IssuE FROM COVER TO COVER 


1. What three notable decisions did the 
National Council make to further its 
study of current missionary problems? 
Dew5: 

2. What action did the National Council 
take in regard to the report of the 
Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry? 
105 fee 

3. What ten significant conclusions are 
reached in the report of the Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry? p. 10. 

. Identify Elizabeth B. McKim, Mary 
Cornwall-Legh, Chin Pu T’ing, Shirley 
C. Hughson, and Harper Sibley. 

5. What is the platform of the Anking 
Diocesan Experimental Farm at Hai 
K’ou Chou? p. 15. 

6. What are the results of the work of 
the Order of the Holy Cross in the far 
interior of Liberia? p. 19. 

7. What can a parish gain through an 
Every Member Visitation? p. 21. 

. What part can the Church play in 
helping the Indian to adjust himself to 
the modern economic world? p. 23. 

. Where can I obtain a picture map of 
China for use in my study group? 
Dasa. 

. How far does St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Tokyo, carry out the general aims of 
Christian medical work as set forth in 
the report of the Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry? p. 37. 

. What is the special significance for the 

evangelization of the Mountain Prov- 

ince of the new church at Bontoc? 

p. 39. 

What were the basic convictions which 

led four E.T.S. undergraduates to vol- 

unteer for foreign missionary service? 

p. 42. 

Who are the members of the Commit- 

tee on Work in India? p. 48. 

When is Social Service Sunday? p. 51. 

What and when is the World Day of 

Prayer? p. 59. 
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National Council Studies Mission Problems 


Looking beyond today’s distressing situation 
necessitating budget reductions, provision is 
made for a vigorous evaluation of our task 


By the Editor 


(Gase PROBLEMS AFFECTING the missionary life of the Church con- 

fronted the National Council which convened in the Church Mis- 
sions House, New York, on December 14 and 15. Aware that a crisis 
was threatening because of the sustained economic difficulties into which 
the world is plunged and eager also to continue years of evaluation of 
the work, aside from any fiscal problems affecting it, the meeting of the 
Council was preceded by a day devoted exclusively to the most search- 
ing study of domestic and foreign mission activities. 

In sweeping reductions of appropriations, a tentative slash of 
$176,406 was made in already reduced allowances in the domestic field, 
while an appalling total of $215,270 was stricken from the maintenance 
budget of our foreign work. With other items a total of $422,044 pre- 
_ sents the seemingly brutal, yet, in the united judgment of the missionary 
leaders of the Church, the inescapable readjustment of our expenditures 
in home and foreign fields. 

Stating the case for the budget as a whole, the National Council now 
has ready for final decision in February a tentative working budget, that 
is to say, “a bread and butter budget” of $3,050,000, instead of the 
budget of $4,225,000 authorized by General Convention at Denver a 
year ago; a reduction of $1,175,000. 

It will be noted, however, that these are tentative cuts and the budget 
thus drafted is a tentative budget. The National Council had before 
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it no information from the field with respect to expectancies for 1933 as these have 
been determined by the Every-Member Canvass just concluded. Such information is 
not expected from the bishops of the Church before January 15. Judgment, how- 
ever, was based upon information from every section of the country concerning eco- 
nomic conditions generally and of the fiscal situation within the Church itself. 
While many voices warned against undue pessimism, none was prepared to 
predict immediate improvement. Thus the Council proceeded to its task and the 
following tabulation presents the resulting reductions: 


Domestic dioceséss!20: percent eres eee $ 47,535 
Domestic missionary districts; 16 {per cent = 22-5 98,871 
Miscellaneous items in dioceses and districts, estimate.............. 22,000 
Foreion missionary cliSttictsie te. sieeve eens eres eee ee 21S 200 

Additional 10 per cent in the total salary item for Church Mis- 
Sions — Houses) ee ee ce ee ee 33,768 
Seamen’s Church Institute of America 2.2. == eee 4,600 
$422,044 


Said Dr. Wood: “This action will come as a staggering blow to missionaries in 
Asia, Africa, South America, Central America, the Caribbean region, and the Pacific 
area; here in North America, the blow will be felt from Mexico to Alaska.” 

The Rev. H. Percy Silver, whose deep loyalty to the missionary cause finds him 
quite naturally a member of the National Council, put into words the grief that 
affected every actor in these tragic events: 


It breaks my heart to sit here while we slash and cut and I believe 
that it breaks the heart of every other man here. ‘These dear brethren 
who are affected should know we do this simply because of necessity. We 
are under instructions to Pay-As-We-Go. I hope (he continued, address- 
ing the Presiding Bishop) you will carry to these men throughout our 
foreign mission jurisdiction the love and affection of this group, and let 
them feel that the whole Church suffers with them by this action. 


It may be said that definite provision for new evaluation of the missionary enter- 
prise in the interest of efficiency was a far more important result of the meeting than 
any action looking toward economy. The outstanding emphasis of the three days was 
on the need for, and the method of reévaluation of the missionary enterprise to 
improve efficiency. In this connection the Council was lifted high above mere con- 
sideration of today’s distressing problems to the long future and the ultimate success 
of our educational, humanitarian, and evangelistic approach to non-Christian peoples. 

This is a problem which has long had the attention of the National Council, and 
action has been taken thereon from time to time. Never before, however, has the 
Council devoted itself with such sustained determination to these larger problems. 
It is probable that the report of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry had a definite 
bearing on their attitude. That report raises many vital questions and points out in 
a most emphatic way that within recent years there have been such tremendous 
changes in the economic, social, and political life of the Orient as to demand equally 
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radical changes in missionary policy to meet the new situations. The same statement, 
of course, is true in the domestic fields. Three notable decisions were reached: 


1. The National Council designated its First Vice-president, the 
Rt. Rev. Hugh L. Burleson, who has supervision of the two Departments 
of Missions, to devote practically his entire time between now and the 
_ February meeting of the Council to an analysis of our missionary work at 
home and abroad, and to make a preliminary report to the Council in 
February. Members of the National Council volunteered to assist him 
in a personal survey of missionary fields in this country, while others will 
be asked to codperate with him in bringing to bear, upon the problems in 
the foreign field, all available information. 


2. The National Council requested the Presiding Bishop to visit the 
missionary districts in Japan and in the Philippine Islands in the early 
part of 1933, after the February meeting, in order that he may have per- 
sonal conference with our bishops and other workers in those fields, and 
discuss with them the whole question of the efficiency of our work, and of 
the possibilities of codperation with other communions, with a view to ulti- 
mate action by the National Council. 


3. The creation of a special committee to study the report of the Lay- 
men’s Foreign Missions Inquiry in the terms of a resolution which will be 
found elsewhere in this issue (see pages 8-9). This committee includes: 
the Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, Bishop of Virginia, chairman; the 
Hon. William R. Castle, the Rev. Claude W. Sprouse, Walter Kidde, and 
John S.Newbold; and ex officio,the President, Bishop Perry; the two Vice- 
Presidents, the Rt. Rev. Hugh L. Burleson and Lewis B. Franklin; and 
the Executive Secretary, Department of Foreign Missions, John W. Wood. 


The gravity of the situation affecting the missionary work in the Orient can only 
be understood fully by those holding intimate personal or official contact with this 
responsibility. In China and Japan such possibility would be evident to anyone con- 
versant with the political, social, and economic turmoil which have dominated news 
from the East for years. In the Philippines the problems began with American 
occupation and were first interpreted to the Church in terms of the faith and vision of 
Bishop Brent. New days, however, have brought sweeping changes and new problems. 

The bishops of these Far Eastern areas, handicapped by the remoteness of their 

fields from the administrative leadership of the Church, fairly clamor for opportunity 
~ to present their problems where the problems are found, that is to say in the midst of 
their jurisdictions. It is to this earnest call that the National Council gives sympa- 
thetic hearing and because of it that the Presiding Bishop presently will visit the 
Orient. The prayers of the whole Church may well follow him upon a sacrificial 
missionary pilgrimage in the hope that the Holy Spirit may in truth guide and 
direct him. 

Fiscal buffetings of course affect the Church now. These must have attention. 
But the real call of the National Council to the Church is that glorious challenge of 
the Communion Office—Lift up your hearts. 

The life of the Church is long. It is for her tomorrows that missionary loyalists 
now plan and pray. 


Inquiry Report Is Significant Document 


National Council receiving report, endorses 


principle of evaluation and appoints commit- 
tee for further study, conference, and report 


HE NATIONAL CoUNCIL, having re- 

ceived the Report of the Commission 
on Appraisal of the Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry, desires to make public 
the following general statement: 

This inquiry was made possible by the 
generosity of a group of laymen who were 
interested in and sympathetic with foreign 
missions. Their purpose was to promote 
“the beginning of a new creative era, in 
the initiative, intelligent participation, 
and effective leadership of laymen in the 
world mission of Christ.” The National 
Council expresses grateful appreciation of 
the purpose which led to the inquiry, and 
assures its promoters that the report 
resulting from _ it 
will receive its care- 
ful and interested 
consideration. 


Resolutions Adopted by Council 


other than that of furnishing information 
and affording facilities for investigation. 
Its significance therefore consists largely 
in the fact that it presents a non-profes- 
sional and unofficial estimate and point 
of view. While the National Council 
should undoubtedly attach great impor- 
tance to the recommendations contained 
in the report, before any action is taken 
upon them it will naturally wish to sub- 
mit them to its own missionaries in the 
field and to its administrative officers for 
their opinion and advice. It will be use- 
ful also to compare the conclusions of 
this report with those of the Jerusalem 
Conference. 

On the first page 
of the report it is 
stated that the com- 
mission was asked 


The report itself 
is a highly signifi- 
cant document. The 
personnel of the 
commission, their 
long and thorough 
first-hand _ investi- 
gation of conditions 
in the mission field, 
together with the 
publicity which has 
been given to their 
findings, make it 
certain that the 
opinions which they 
express will exert a 
widespread in flu- 
ence. At the same 
time the report is 
entirely unofficial. 
Neither the boards 
at home nor the 
missionaries in the 
field had any part 
in its formulation, 


I. RESOLVED: That the National Coun- 
cil receives with grateful appreciation the 
Report of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions In- 
quiry and expresses its sense of obligation 
to all those who have made its production 
possible. 


II. FURTHER RESOLVED: That the Na- 
tional Council heartily endorses the principle 
of a constant evaluation of missionary work 
and will give immediate and intensive study 
to the recommendations contained in this 
report. 


II. FURTHER RESOLVED: That for this 
purpose a continuing committee be appoint- 
ed by the President to report from time to 
time to future meetings of this Council, and 
to confer, when desirable, with representa- 
tives of other missionary boards. 


IV. AND FURTHER RESOLVED: That 
the Executive Secretary of the Department 
of Foreign Missions be requested to communi- 
cate with our missionary bishops in the Ori- 
ent, and with the Bishop of Honolulu, asking 
for their comments on the Report of the Lay- 
men’s Foreign Missions Inquiry. 
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to consider two 
questions: first, 
whether the mis- 


sions ought any 
longer to go on; 
second, if they 
ought, whether it 
should be with great 
change, or little 
change, or none. 
That the missions 
should go on they 
regard as beyond 
serious question. 
They are equally 
emphatic as to the- 
necessity for change. 
As the report itself 
is concerned with 
showing what kind 
of changes should 
be made and why 
they are needed, 
rather than with the 
substantiation of 
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the assertion that Christian missions 
should be continued, it naturally con- 
tains a great deal of criticism. 

This criticism need cause no alarm nor 
complaint if we may assume that it is not 
primarily intended to apply to the mis- 
sionary work and methods of the past, 
but rather to indicate the changes that 
will be required in view of the conditions 
and the nature of the task that lies ahead 
of us. The distinction made at the end 
of chapter I between temporary and per- 
manent functions indicates that this as- 
sumption is justified. Among temporary 
functions are included many of the poli- 
cies which are severely criticized in the 
body of the report. The implication is 
that while they were normal functions for 
the preliminary stage, yet when we pass, 
aS we are now doing, out of that stage, 
they are no longer adequate. Everyone 
who understands the problem of missions 
will agree with this principle, although 
there is certain to be much disagreement 
as to the manner and time of its applica- 
tion. Unfortunately the distinction indi- 
cated is not kept clearly in view in the 
body of the report, so that a considerable 
amount of confusion and misunderstand- 
ing is likely to be created. 


The most serious criticism of policies 
hitherto pursued, and of the results ac- 
complished through them, is found in 
chapter V entitled, The Mission and 
the Church. The commission evidently 
deems it regrettable that the early mis- 
sionaries transported to the Orient for- 
eign-made systems of church organiza- 
tions and imposed them upon their con- 
verts. The ideal method would have 
been, in their opinion, to present to Ori- 
ental people the vital principles of 
Christianity and let this spiritual impact 
upon them produce its peculiar type of 
organization and its unique modes of 
corporate development. It is evident that 
this criticism is based upon a conception 
of the nature of the Church and its func- 
tion in the Christian economy that is 
quite different from that which we hold. 
The same thing is true about the criti- 
cism that over-emphasis has been placed 


upon doctrine. ‘The approach might 
have been,” they say, “the charm and 
attractive power of a great personal life 
rather than metaphysical statement about 
his essential nature.” If by doctrine is 
meant the teaching that this personality 
is the Incarnate Son of God, we would 
agree with the missionaries in thinking 
that this was the Good News they had 
been sent out to proclaim. What the 
commission probably had in mind, how- 
ever, was that too much emphasis was 
placed upon the subtleties of doctrine. 

The report rightly emphasizes the im- 
portance of Church unity. We do not 
think, however, that the kind of codpera- 
tion which it recommends is an adequate 
solution of the problem. We recognize 
that there are many practical advan- 
tages which can be secured through co- 
operation, and that it may be beneficial 
in promoting the spirit of unity. The 
commission’s recommendations along this 
line should therefore receive our serious 
consideration. We are convinced, how- 
ever, that our goal, both at home and in 
the mission field, should be organic 
unity—a unity which will embrace the 
whole of Christendom. Nothing less than 
this will enable us to carry out Christ’s 
purpose for the world. 


We welcome the report’s insistence 
upon the importance of such matters, as: 
an understanding attitude towards non- 
Christian religions; self-support on the 
part of the indigenous Church; high 
standards of efficiency in educational and 
medical work. It is, of course, impossible 
to say without further study and confer- 
ence with our missionaries how far it will 
be deemed wise to adopt the specific rec- 
ommendations of the commission on these 
points. The problems involved are for 
the most part not new. In regard to 
many of them decisions have already been 
reached, and in some we have made real 
progress. 

We welcome the emphasis of the report 
upon the importance of a careful selec- 
tion of missionary personnel. It has 
always been, and should be, the aim of 
this Church to enlist as missionaries such 
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men and women as are qualified by devo- 
tion to our Lord and by training for their 
task. 

There are many things in the report 
which we are not prepared to accept. We 
feel that we should be as frank in express- 
ing our disagreement as the commission 
has been in its criticism of missionary 
work. We fully recognize that the pur- 
pose of the report, even where it is criti- 
cal, is constructive. It performs a great 
service in calling attention to the fact, 
which is not sufficiently recognized, that 
the preliminary stage of missions is draw- 
ing to its close. The policies and methods 
which up to the present have been ade- 
quate, must be adjusted to meet the re- 
quirements of the new epoch into which 
we are already entering. The problems 


that lie ahead are in many respects more 
difficult, and the opportunities more vast, 
than those that we have previously faced. 
The report is thus a challenge to the 
Church to prepare itself to undertake this 
new task, in the assurance that if we give 
ourselves to it with wisdom, energy, and 
the spirit of sacrifice, our Lord’s purpose 
for Asia will be realized. We desire 
Christian unity, and we believe that it 
may begin, not by immediate doctrinal 
agreement, but by participation in com- 
mon service. Let us pray that in facing 
the problems presented by our missions 
abroad we may be utterly loyal to Christ 
and His Church, quickly responsive to 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit and 
keenly alive to the present needs of the 
world. 


Basic Conclusions of Inquiry Summarized 


Commission of Appraisal believe these state- 


ments to be of such importance as to call 


for presentation in sharp relief of brevity 


ae EFFORT HAS been made, in the para- 
graphs below, to gather together in a 
summary of succinct statements the prin- 
cipal conclusions of the commission. 
These statements are designed to empha- 
size issues, which although amplified fully 
in the body of the report, appear to the 
commissioners to be of such basic impor- 
tance as to call for presentation in the 
sharp relief of brevity and detachment. 
It is to be borne in mind that the con- 
clusions here presented confine them- 
selves, in so far as they are findings and 
recommendations, to the seven societies 
whose program in the Orient was studied 
by the commission. 


I. THE CONTINUANCE OF MISSIONS. To 
any man or Church, possessed of religious 
certainty, the mission in some form is a 
matter not of choice but of obligation. If 


*From Re-Thinking Missions, Report of The 
Commission on Appraisal, Layman’s Foreign Mis- 
sions Inquiry (New York, Harpers, 1932). $2. 
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there is any truth or value in religion at 
all, it is for all men. To ask whether 
missions in essence should any longer go 
on is like asking whether good will should 
continue or cease to express itself. 

But the essential rightness of the mis- 
sion idea will not save actual missions 
from decline or extinction unless in spirit 
and deed they worthily present that idea. 
There is real danger lest adherence to 
aims and methods which impede the com- 
munication of living insight may not 
alone thwart the success of Christian mis- 
sions, but end their usefulness. 


Il. Tuer atm. The message of 
Christianity presents a way of life and 
thinking which the Christian conceives, 
not as his way alone, but as a way for all 
men, entering without violence the tex- 
ture of their living and transforming it 
from within. The goal to which this way 
leads may be variously described; most 
perfectly, perhaps, in the single phrase, 


EmAOTUC™ CONCLUSIONS OF INQUIRY SUMMARIZED 


Thy kingdom come. ‘That is, and always 
has been, the true aim of Christian mis- 
sions. 

In more literal phrasing, the aim of 
Christian missions today in our concep- 
tion would take this form: 


‘To seek with people of other lands 
a true knowledge and love of God, 
expressing in life and word what we 
have learned through Jesus Christ, 
and endeavoring to give effect to His 
spirit in the life of the world. 


III. THerr Scopr. The point of cen- 
tral importance is this—there must be 
first of all a new kind of person as the 
unit of society if there is to be a new 
society; there is no substitute for the 
individual units. Nothing can displace, 
or minimize, the importance of a true 
and well-qualified evangelism. 

But the Christian way of life is capa- 
ble of transmitting itself by quiet per- 
sonal contact and contagion, and there 
are circumstances in which this is the 
perfect mode of speech. Ministry to the 
secular needs of men in the spirit of 
Christ, moreover, is evangelism, in the 
right sense of the word; to the Christian 
no philanthropy can be mere secular re- 
lief, for with the good offered there is 
conveyed the temper of the offering, and 
only because of this does the service be- 
come wholly good. 

We believe that the time has come to 
set the educational and other philan- 
thropic aspects of mission work free from 
organized responsibility to the work of 
conscious and direct evangelism. We 
must work with greater faith in invisible 
successes, be willing to give largely with- 
out any preaching, to codperate whole- 
heartedly with non-Christian agencies for 
social improvement, and to foster the 
initiative of the Orient in defining the 
ways in which we shall be invited to help. 

As the mission faces the future it be- 
comes a matter of honor that its stand- 
ards of teaching, or of medical service, 
or of art or music or literature or what- 
ever it touches, are higher, not lower, 
than those of secular performance. 


IV. Terr ATTITUDE TowARD OTHER 
Faitus. The mission of today should 
make a positive effort, first of all to know 
and understand the religions around it, 
then to recognize and associate itself with 
whatever kindred elements there are. It is 
not what is weak or corrupt but what is 
strong and sound in the non-Christian 
religions that offers the best hearing for 
whatever Christianity has to say. 

It is clearly not the duty of the Chris- 
tian missionary to attack the non-Chris- 
tian systems of religion—it is his primary 
duty to present in positive form his con- 
ception of the way of life and let it speak 
for itself. The road is long, and a new 
patience is needed; but we can desire no 
variety of religious experience to perish 
until it has yielded up to the rest of its 
own ingredient of truth. The Christian 
will therefore regard himself as a co- 
worker with the forces within each such 
religious system which are making for 
righteousness. 


V. THE MEN AND WoMEN IN MIs- 
sions. The task of the missionary is an 
extremely difficult one. It calls not only 
for a self-sacrificing spirit and an utter 
devotion, but for moral courage, a high 
order of intelligence, and a love of ad- 
venture. Perhaps more than for any of 
these it calls for the capacity truly to 
understand and genuinely to love and 
sympathize with the people among whom 
he works. 

The commission is convinced that a 
much more critical selection of candi- 
dates should be made, even at the risk of 
curtailing the number of missionaries 
sent out. Those appointed should have 
the benefit of a carefully planned training 
for their work; great pains should be 
taken in the designation of appointees to 
specific tasks and locations. Whenever 
possible, nationals should have a voice in 
their selection and retention, and if feasi- 
ble, the early years of their service should 
be of a probationary nature. 


VI. PERMEATIVE INFLUENCE AND THE 
WIDER CHRISTIAN FEeELLowsHIP. Chris- 
tians should count among the best results 
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of their endeavor the leavening influence 
of the spirit of Jesus in the common life of 
each country. 

Ways must be found in which the mul- 
titude of those in the Orient who are fol- 
lowers of Christ, but who cannot be 
brought into the body of the Church as 
now constituted (and perhaps not for a 
long time to come), may be reckoned as 
disciples and may come, with each other 
and with us, into the wider Christian fel- 
lowship. 


VII. CONCENTRATION OF EFFORT. 
The number of weak Christian institu- 
tions and of merely nominal Christians 
throughout Asia is a reproach to the mis- 
sionary enterprise. Denominational inter- 
ests, institutional pride, and lack of co- 
operative planning have contributed to 
the development of conditions which 
should no longer be tolerated. We are 
convinced that one of the most urgent 
needs in all fields is the rigid enforce- 
ment of a policy of concentration of per- 
sonnel and resources. Experience shows 
that this cannot be accomplished by the 
missionaries in the field; the forces which 
make for a continuance of the present 
status are too strong for them. Vigorous 
and determined action on the part of the 
mission boards and the denominations be- 
hind them, is imperative. 


VIII. TRANSITION FROM TEMPORARY 
TO PERMANENT CHARACTER. A mission, 
by definition, is intrinsically temporary; 
the time comes when established centers 
of religious life must be left to develop 
according to the genius of the place. 

Missions should now be preparing for 
the transition from the temporary work 
of church planting, pioneer work in medi- 
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cine, education, and the training of lead- 
ers—to the permanent function of pro- 
moting world understanding and unity on 
a spiritual level through the ambassador- 
ship of relatively few highly equipped 
persons, and through institutions for the 
study of theology and civilization, and 
the emerging needs of the adopted land. 


IX. THe TRANSFER OF RESPONSI- 
BILITY—DEVOLUTION. ‘The goal of the 
mission must be the transfer of its re- 
sponsibility to the hands of the nationals. 
Answerable for the integrity of its work, 
the mission cannot realize the idea of the 
indigenous Church by simply letting go. 
The desire to make himself unnecessary 
is a mark of the true missionary; but in 
achieving that end, the transfer of respon- 
sibility must follow thorough training of 
nationals; devolution should be real—not 
nominal; and gradual—not abrupt. 


X. ADMINISTRATIVE UNITY AND Co- 
OPERATION. The commission believes 
that the time has come for a plan of ad- 
ministrative unity on a comprehensive 
scale, and proposes a single organization 
for Christian service abroad in place of 
the complex, costly, and duplicative ma- 
chinery which now exists. 

If a new alignment of forces, rising 
above denominational and doctrinal bar- 
riers, can evoke creative missionary 
statesmanship at home and abroad, can 
command the enthusiasm of the finest 
and most adventurous type of Christian 
young men and women, and bring the 
whole enterprise to new levels of accom- 
plishments, we are convinced that the 
Churches of America will have a great 
part in the making of a better and hap- 
Dieraworld wr 


oT HE old idea of missionary work has passed away and passed away 


forever. 


No longer does the missionary go out with iconoclastic 


hammer to beat down every religion he meets in order to substitute Chris- 
tiantty. He goes, rather, to turn men’s attention to the beauty of native 
religions in order that he may lift into the fulfilling religion of Christianity 
all that is good and all that is holy in Oriental cults —BisHop BRENT. 


Among the World’s Most Interesting Folk 


Miss Cornwall-Legh and her helpers bring phy- 
sical and spiritual help to the lepers of 
Kusatsu, Japan, of whom 560 are Christian 


By Elizabeth B. McKim 


Editorial Correspondent, Tue Spirtr oF Missions 


ECENTLY, with a house guest, beauty! It is unbelievable until you see 

Mrs. John McKim revisited St. it; then you will understand how helpless 
Barnabas’ Mission to Lepers at Kusatsu, I feel in my attempt to share with you 
Japan. This enterprise is the result of the rare autumnal beauty of Japan. 
the indefatigable labors of Mary We arrived at Kusatsu at noon 
Cornwall-Legh, who is now in time for lunch at St. Mar- 
assisted by Mary McGill garet’s Home. Miss Nettle- 
and Mary Nettleton, fam- ton, our hostess, had herself 
iiarly known as “our personally prepared the 
three Mary’s.” In the meal — soup, omelette, 
accompanying article baked potatoes, and 
Mrs. McKim tells of gelatine. This house 
this experience with for the healthy chil- 
especial emphasis on dren of lepers, with its 


the development of the endowment, is the gift 
work since her last of Mrs. Richard Marsh 


visit. Hoe. Without it these 
youngsters would have 
no home nor special 
care against their de- 
veloping their parents’ 
dread disease. It is 


Vine SS eae 
ONE-CAR _ third- 
class train took us 
from Karuizawa to 
Kusatsu in three hours. 


At this season, with MRS. JOHN McKIM fitting then that each 
the maples in all their The wife of the Bishop of North Tokyo day Mrs. Hoe is re- 
escribes her recent visit to Kusatsu membered in the pray- 


glory of colors, the trip 
is really beautiful. Such combinations of ers of praise and thanksgiving which are 


color as nature gives Japan easily explain offered here, and in the hearts of all who 
why the Japanese combine such colors in know that blessed home. St. Margaret’s 
their art. Here were the browns of the now shelters fourteen healthy boys and 
ripening and cut rice; the greens of the girls, normal and attractive, to whom 
pines, poplars, and maples not yet col- Miss Nettleton is a ioving and efficient 
ored; the grays of the tile roofs orna- mother. 

mented by the red peppers drying upon We visited St. Timothy’s Home for the 
them; the native costumes from the gay big boys, ages seven to twenty years, all 
red kimona of the girls through the more healthy but children of lepers. The 
subdued colors of those of the older young man in charge is a remarkable 
women down to the grass raincoats and Christian gentleman, indefatigable in his 
straw woven umbrella hats of the farm- work, a real right arm to the “three 
ers; and the glorious galaxy of colored Marys,” and a father to the ten boys 
maples with their gold, red, and brown _ living with him in the house. 
foliage. But why try to describe such St. Elizabeth’s Home is for leper girls, 
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of whem there are five of school age and 
four others, older. 

The School of Hope, in the building 
given by the Misses Arnold, has twenty- 
nine students, all lepers, most of whom 
live in the village. This is the only 
Christian educational advantage they 
have. There is a small but complete 
chapel, a fine organ which is played by a 
remarkable leper musician. It is here 
that school opens each day. The Jap- 
anese teachers are all lepers while two of 
“the Marys” also teach. The students 
are quick to learn; their art work being 
of unusual merit. 

And now to St. Barnabas’ Hospital, the 
saddest experience of my life and at the 
same time a happy one because of the 
relief, comfort, and personal and affec- 
-tionate care given each leper who comes 
there for injections, new bandages, eye 
treatment, and any care they need. There 
also are rooms for in-patients too ill to 
be cared for outside. The physician in 
charge (formerly an eye specialist) has 
had gratifying results in helping the pa- 
tients keep their eyesight. Between 150 
and 200 persons come each day to this 
dispensary where all the nursing is done 
by lepers except two who are children of 
lepers. It is inspiring to see the sweet 
willingness of these untrained persons to 
give comfort to those more advanced in 
the disease. Certainly they have an 
understanding and sympathetic heart in 
their work and fully realize that some 
day they, too, will be patients. 

The extension built on to the church 


UR aim is the personal conversion of men to a new life in Christ, to 
complete surrender to God, and to new relations of love with their 
fellow-men. From a true conversion of heart and mind there must follow 


a new discernment of ways of living that are in accordance with the mind 
of Christ, and a new determination to wage war on the evils of society 
and to redress the wrongs of the world—lInternational Missionary Council. 


acts as a parish hall but can quickly be- 
come a part of the church itself, by mov- 
ing the sliding doors. This building, ab- 
solutely necessary for the carrying on of 
the Church’s work, was made possible by 
gifts of the American Mission to Lepers 
and Esther Smith. 

Over this new building Miss McGill 
has her home, Japanese rooms, the large 
one being used each night for women’s 
classes or meetings. 

Miss Cornwall-Legh has a wee new 
house called “house of light.”” When the 
Government required the land upon which 
St. Giles’ Home was built she had to move 
the lepers from there into her old home, 
where they are comfortably housed. Now 
she has this new abode for herself. 

St. Lois’ Home for leper women is a 
building that was once an inn but became 
the property of the mission when a grant 
from the American Mission to Lepers and 
part of a legacy designated for work 
among lepers made its purchase possible 
at a foreclosure sale. 

In this brief resumé of our visit to 
Kusatsu I have only spoken of the build- 
ings and kind of work that has been de- 
veloped since my last visit. Nothing one 
can write is adequate to express the in- 
spiration that comes from being face to 
face with our “three Marys” and their 
work, both physical and spiritual, on be- 
half of these afflicted people whom Miss 
McGill calls, “the most interesting people 
in the world.” Among them there are 
now 560 Christians, of whom 250 are 
supported by the mission. 


The Church Turns to the Chinese Farmer 


Anking diocesan experimental farm at Hai K’ou 
Chou hopes to transform that which is dreary 
and bleak in the lives of China’s rural folk 


By Leonard Tomkinson 


Missionary in China since 1913 


HIS is the third article in the special 

series on the Church in China which 
THE Spirit oF Missions is publishing to 
aid groups studying this topic during the 
current year. Subsequent articles in the 
series will include What It means to Me 
to Be a Christian by Archie T. L. Tsen, 
and Communism in China by the Rt. 
Rev. Logan H. Roots, Bishop of Hankow. 


th eb of 


HRISTIAN WORK IN China has tended 
to concentrate in the urban centers 
which have often partaken of the nature 
of drainage pools rather than watersheds. 
Our mission, of course, in addition to its 
central stations, has always had numbers 
of outstations, and though some of these 
must be regarded as essentially urban, 
there are others which have been planted 
amongst a mainly rural population. 
Aside, however, from direct preaching and 
regular church services, the main contact 
of the mission in such outstations has 
been through schools and, as already 
hinted, the tendency of the school system 
has been to draw the most promising ma- 
terial to the cities rather than to make 
any direct and permanent contribution to 
the rural community. 

Considerations such as these led Chin 
Pu T’ing, while acting superintendent of 
primary schools in the Diocese of Anking, 
to feel that the mission should try some 
new methods of contact with these rural 
communities. His first step was to take 
the one year’s practical course in agricul- 
ture and rural service offered by the Col- 
lege of Forestry and Agriculture of the 
University of Nanking. Then he sub- 
mitted to the Bishop of Anking (Daniel 
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T. Huntington) a plan for a small experi- 
mental center in which to work out means 
of rural service suitable for outstations. 
This service should include these phases: 


Economic — Experiment with and make 
known, mainly by demonstration, improved 
seed and improved methods of cultivation 
within the means of small farmers. 

Educational—Provide night schools for older 
children and adults—none refused between six 
and sixty years of age. 

Reform of Harmful Customs—Make special 
efforts at the old festivals still popular in the 
country. 

Health—Education and propaganda on sani- 
tation and vaccination, -as well as the treatment 
of minor ailments and the introduction of pa- 
tients to properly equipped hospitals; and, of 
course, the more directly 

Religious W ork—Keeping in mind the special 
characteristics of the community to be served. 


When the plan was approved, the first 
center was chosen largely on account of 
the presence of a small group of Christian 
farmers to form a nucleus for the work. 
The most successful part of the work in 
this location was the night schools, 
though something was accomplished in 
other directions, notably on the occasion 
of one or two festivals, and valuable ex- 
perience was gained. The soil, however, 
was poor and the nearby presence of a 
bandit lair made steady work difficult. 
The place was also somewhat too difficult 
of access to serve as a demonstration to 
visitors from outstations. 

Consequently after a year’s work it was 
decided, in the autumn of 1931, to move 
to Hai K’ou Chou, a triangular island 
formed by two branches of the Wan 
River flowing past our outstation at 
Shihp’ai, and the Yangtze at a point 
about two miles above the west suburb 


© Mactavish, Shanghai. 
THE CHINESE PEASANT THRESHES HIS GRAIN 
The Church’s experimental farm at Hai K’ou Chou near Anking, China, is endeavoring 
to help the small farmer by introducing better seed and simple improved methods of 
cultivation within the reach of all 


THE CHINESE PEASANT IRRIGATES HIS FIELDS 
At once the hope and despair of China, the farmer is receiving increased attention from the 
Church whose well-rounded program ministers to his economic, educational, physical, and 
spiritual needs 
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JimC Hire tuRNS TO THE CHINESE FARMER 


= 


PLOWING A CHINESE RICE FIELD 


The water buffalo is central in the economy of 
the Chinese farmer 


of Anking. The farm, which is the center 
of our work, is about five miles from St. 
James’ Hospital, Anking. This means, 
remembering the primitive methods of 
communication, that it is in a truly rural 
community but can be visited: in an after- 
noon by outstation Christians visiting or 
passing through Anking and effective help 
can also be given from this city. 

It required some faith to make this 
move but the faith has now been justified 
by the event. Not only was the available 
staff busy with flood relief work through- 
out the diocese, but on our first visit to 
the location we rowed in a boat over the 
present location of the farm. Largely 
through the efforts of some of the local 
‘landowners the island was drained dry 
enough to get the improved wheat seed 
sown in time to produce a good harvest 
last spring. These facts indicate some 
special features of our work on this site 
during the past year. On the island, in 
addition to many small holders and 
tenants, there are a number of large land- 
holders. A few of these are men of wide 
outlook, and codperation with them has 
been, and we hope will continue to be, a 
marked feature of the work. 

The first concrete fruits of this cooper- 
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AT THE HAI K’OU CHOU FARM 


The schoolhouse, typical of simple buildings 
which small farmers are being taught to build 


ation is the little primary school estab- 
lished on the border of the farm. The 
building and equipment of this school, 
which has about fifty pupils, was fur- 
nished by the landholders, who also pro- 
vide the very small salaries for the staff, 
comprising two young men who have been 
through our mission schools (one of whom 
has had several years of teaching expe- 
rience at an outstation). Our own staff 
helps in the general superintendence of 
the school as well as giving a few hours’ 
teaching, while the two teachers give 
some help in the night schools which were 
started this autumn in different parts of 
the island. 

Connections with various flood relief 
organizations enabled our workers at Hai 
K’ou Chou to help in the building of 
dykes and in other ways which the inhab- 
itants of all classes have appreciated. 
This has created an attitude favorable to 
the work in all departments. 

From flood relief work, too, came a 
very useful and interesting extension of 
the economic side of the work: the estab- 
lishment of a number of codperative loan 
societies lending money at what is re- 
garded by the recipients as low rates of 
interest, to farmers for productive uses 
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of various sorts—purchase of seed, farm 
implements, farm labor animals—and, in 
the first instance, in the rebuilding of 
houses destroyed by the flood. The larg- 
est of these is at Hai K’ou Chou, where 
the trained staff can give better super- 
vision, but a number of smaller associa- 
tions, with capital of from Mex. $500 up, 
have been established at several outsta- 
tions as part of the extension work of.the 
rural service center. The funds for this 
work came from various sources interested 
in constructive forms of relief work. 


The transference of the center to a 
more accessible location has enabled St. 
James’ Hospital to take a greater share 
in the health work, and so far as is pos- 
sible sends each week to Hai K’ou Chou 
a unit consisting of a doctor, a nurse, 
and the hospital chaplain. A previous 
article dealing with the transformation of 
Hsin Er has already dealt with this aspect 
of the work (see THE Spirit oF MiIs- 
sions, August, 1932, p. 507). The hos- 
pital is also continuing the practice start- 
ed in connection with flood relief work, 
of sending out baskets of such medicines 
as laymen can safely handle, together 
with instructions for their proper use, to 
clergy and catechists at outstations. Al- 
ready this seems to be one of the most 
readily appreciated forms of social service 
in rural areas. 

In the more directly religious work, 
the various churches in the city have vied 
with one another to take advantage of 
the opportunities offered by the work at 
Hai K’ou Chou. Later on some measure 
of organization may prove desirable. 

The visible and concrete center of the 
work is, of course, the farm. On the 
eight acres of land a variety of crops have 
all produced good yields and skeptical 
neighbors have been convinced that it 
really does pay to get good seed as well 
as to plough deeply for wheat, cotton, soy 
bean. Previous stocks of the soy bean 
having been destroyed by the flood, most 
of the farmers bought for use as seed, fine 
looking beans from Manchuria but un- 


suited to this climate. Our farm bought 
carefully chosen seed from near Ching- 
yang, one of our outstations. The sight 
of a single plant on our farm yielding as 
much as a dozen in some other fields has 
convinced the most skeptical that after 
all our staff did know what it was talking 
about. 

Since the object of the center is to exert 
a practical influence on the far-from- 
wealthy farmers, an inexpensive plant was 
essential. The farm buildings illustrate 
this. They are of the same material and 
in the same general style as the neigh- 
boring farm buildings but improvements 
have been made in such matters as light 
and hygiene. The result, by no means 
unattractive to the eye, has been attained 
at a total cost for the buildings of only 
about Mex. $200. It was this which en- 
couraged the local school board to put up 
in the same style and to equip adequately 
the school buildings for about Mex. $500. 

The permanent whole-time staff now 
consists of the promoter of the scheme, 
Chin Pu T’ing, who gives special atten- 
tion to the farm itself; Ch’en Yuin Ch’in, 
a graduate of the Central Normal School 
at Wuchang (which included a course in 
agriculture), who is particularly responsi- 
ble for the educational activities; and 
Chu Yueh Ch’ao, a graduate of the De- 
partment of Forestry and Agriculture of 
the University of Nanking, whose special 
responsibility is the extension work 
through the outstations. 

Looking into the future, one can only 
hope that changes in the social and spir- 
itual life of these rural communities will 
be brought about as a result of the work, 
in some measure comparable to the trans- 
formation of the acres covered by the 
farm. Where a year ago there was a 
dismal and dreary stretch of bleak and 
desert-like land, there are now flourish- 
ing fields of growing crops as a back- 
ground to a charming group of rustic 
buildings surrounded by willow trees and 
garden flowers intermingled with flower- 
ing vegetables of many shades. 


In an Early Issue—Communism in China by Bishop Roots 
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Taking Christianity to Terra Incognita 


After eleven years the Holy Cross Mission in 
the far interior of Liberia has five stations, 
three schools, and a hospital with two doctors 


By the Rev. Shirley C. Hughson, O. H.C. 


Superior, Order of the Holy Cross 


HEN WALTER H. Overs became 

Bishop of Liberia in 1919, one of 
his dreams was to penetrate with a chain 
of mission stations far into the hinterland 
of the West African 


Republic. For nearly 
a hundred years the 
Church’s' work had 


been confined to the 
coast country. This 
did not mean that the 
pagan peoples had not 
been touched, for wide 
areas of the coast belt 
were densely populated 
with fine tribes of Afri- 
cans. But the hinter- 
land, so far as Chris- 
tianity went, was terra 


incognita. 
Then in 1921, the 
Order of the Holy 


Cross offered its serv- 
ices to Bishop Overs, 
placing itself in his 
hands with but one request: that he would 
allow them to go back into the far inte- 


rior to take the Gospel to those who had 


never yet had the opportunity of knowing 
it. The Order did not know, in making 
this application, that it was to be the in- 
strument of fulfilling the dream which 
Bishop Overs had had, and for the con- 
summation of which he long had been 
praying. 

The actual work was entered upon in 
1922 at Bolahun, in the Gbande country, 
far up on the borders of French Guinea, 
over three weeks’ trek from Monrovia. It 
was a section of country into which no 
white man seems ever to have penetrated. 


BISHOP CAMPBELL IN HIS OFFICE 
IN MONROVIA, LIBERIA 
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The natives used to flee in terror at the 
sight of the missionaries, and one instance 
is on record where the entire population 
of a big town took to the “bush” when 
one of these strange 
white men was seen 
coming down the vil- 
lage street. 

But fear and suspi- 
cion soon vanished 
from the African mind. 
Steady, patient work 
won the day, and a re- 
cent annual report of 
the Holy Cross Mis- 
sion shows five mission 
stations with a hun- 
dred devout communi- 
cants, and another 
hundred under prep- 
aration for baptism. 
The staff consists of 
four Holy Cross Fath- 
ers and five Sisters 
from the Community 
of the Holy Name (English), who have 
thrown in their lot with our work in West 
Africa. The Fathers conduct two board- 
ing schools for boys, and the Sisters have 
a school for young native girls. Three 
native evangelists and two trained native 
teachers complete the educational staff. 
There are more than a hundred young 
people in the boarding schools. 

A sound English education is given, 
the main objective being to train these 
young Africans to go back to their own 
people and tell them the Gospel which 
they have had no opportunity of learn- 
ing. Owing to the language difficulty it 
is imperative that the greater part of the 
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work of evangelization be done by na- 
tives. Friends of the mission often ask, 
“How do you manage the language?” The 
answer is always, “Which language?” for 
it is said that in the forty thousand 
square miles of the Liberian Republic 
more than twenty different tongues, or 
widely separated dialects, are spoken. At 
Bolahun, those who have not mastered 
the local languages preach only with the 
assistance of two, and often three, inter- 
preters. Besides “learning book,” as the 
native pidgin English puts it, civilizing 
arts and crafts are taught. Weaving and 
carpentry are those which have been 
chiefly emphasized, but brick-making is 
regarded as one of the triumphs of the 
educational department of work. The 
Rev. Harvey Simmonds, for several years 
a member of the staff, on one of his fur- 
loughs home, acquired a knowledge of 
brick-making, and taught the natives so 
efficiently that the new hospital buildings 
are constructed of bricks manufactured at 
the mission. 

Next to the schools the principal 
agency of contact with the people is St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, founded in 1926. The 
staff consists of two doctors, two bacteri- 
ologists, and some ten native nurses who 
have had their training at the hospital. 
The last annual report showed that relief 
from the terrible tropical diseases which 
scourge these helpless people, had been 
administered to twenty thousand patients, 
aggregating about 140,000 treatments in 
the course of the twelve months. Some 
350 major operations had been _per- 
formed, and, incidentally, this is the only 
hospital in Liberia where a major opera- 
tion is possible. 

Nowhere in the world can be found a 
more appealing sight than that which is 
presented daily in the hospital compound. 
The first rising of the sun shows long 
lines of suffering men, women, and chil- 
dren, lying on rude beds, or supported 
in the arms of their friends, waiting their 
turn for relief. No one who has not seen 
them can form any idea of the terrible 
ravages of the tropical infections which 
seize these poor folk, 
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In addition to this, the mission main- 
tains a native town, with an average pop- 
ulation of about a thousand, for the use 
of the patients, who come from a radius 
of a hundred miles. A simple calculation 
shows that the average number treated 
daily through the year is about four hun- 
dred, a seemingly incredible work. It is 
made possible only by the doctors and 
their assistants being on their feet from 
ten or twelve hours a day, often without a 
break for either food or rest. 

In addition to the routine of the hos- 
pital, there are frequent extra labors, as 
when some months ago there was an out- 
break of smallpox, that dread scourge 
which has carried off whole towns in 
Africa. One day during this threatened 
peril, the doctors vaccinated five hundred 
people; about a thousand were vaccinated 
before the danger was past. 

We try to explain to every one of these 
patients, who wonder why these strangers 
are there to help them, that we come be- 
cause ‘“‘the Chief has sent us.” Every 
African knows what that means. If the 
Chief says, “Go,” no native would think 
of disobeying. We tell them that our 
Chief is the Chief of heaven and earth, 
and is their Chief also if they will accept 
Him, and that He loves them, and longs 
to help them. So they go back, thou- 
sands of unconscious missionaries, to the 
towns and villages through. the hinterland, 
telling their friends of this great Chief 
who has sent His servants to relieve them. 
The result is a harvest of inquiry. They 
ask to know more about this great Chief, 
and there lies the opportunity for the 
spiritual message. 

The staff of the mission, including a 
permanent corps of laborers, numbers 
about ninety persons, and it is a triumph 
of missionary financing that the whole 
work is conducted on a budget of some- 
thing less than twenty thousand dollars 
a year, including the cost of the travel of 
those who have to go home on furlough. 
This small budget is made possible, of 
course, by the fact that the Fathers and 
Sisters all work without salary, as is the 
custom with religious communities, 


“Pure Religion - ----- Is to Visit” 


Fall River parish, having tried the Every Mem- 
ber Visitation, finds that great values accrue 
when Church people visit one another 


By the Rev. Paul Micou 


Rector, St. Paul’s Church, Fall River, Massachusetts 


R. MICOU’S article witnesses to 

the feasibility of the proposal re- 
cently made by the Field Department of 
the National Council (see THE SPIRIT OF 
Missions, December, 1932, p. 787) look- 
ing toward the retention of the Canvass 
organization in our parishes and its en- 
listment for an Every Member Visitation 
prior to Lent. Perhaps the strongest en- 
dorsement of the proposal is the fact that 
it has already been tested in this and a 
large number of other parishes scattered 
throughout the Church. 


7 7 of 
AN MEETING OF the vestry of St. Mark’s 
Church was being held following the 
every-member financial canvass last fall. 
Said the rector: ‘““Have you men any- 
thing to suggest as a result of the can- 
vass? Can we improve on it in any way?” 
One vestryman re- 
plied: ‘My partner 
and I were most cor- 
dially received. In 
fact, several persons 
said they wished we 
would come more than 
_ once a year.” 
“That was my expe- 
rience,” said another. 
“Why can’t we visit 
sometime when we are 
not after money?” que- 
ried a third. “It would 
do a world of good in 
the parish, especially 
at this time when so 
many people are blue 
because of money 
stringency.” 
The upshot of the 
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Massachusetts rector who has developed a 
successful parish visitation plan 
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discussion was that the vestry asked the 
rector to submit to the parish council a 
plan for visitation of parishioners by one 
another within districts as in the Every 
Member Canvass. At the parish council 
meeting the idea was broached entirely 
by vestrymen, the rector remaining silent 
except as to details. Some of the ladies 
present bore the same testimony as had 
the vestrymen about how eagerly they 
had been received. and invited to call 
again. The parish council gave its en- 
dorsement. 

The rector felt that some special occa- 
sion was necessary to give a reason for 
the first calls. This was found in the 


city-wide mission of the Episcopal 
churches conducted during a_ recent 
Lenten season by the Rev. John M. 


McGann. Cards bearing on one side an 
announcement of the 
mission, and on the 
other a prayer by the 
Bishop, were taken to 
the homes by the call- 
ers. Thus the contacts 
were natural and did 
not seem forced. As 
far as can be ascer- 
tained the parish was 
quite completely cov- 
ered. 

There are some de- 
tails which call for spe- 
cial comment. The 
complete parish list of 
families was published 
in the St. Mark’s Her- 
ald, so everyone would 
know who their fellow 
parishioners were. The 
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division into twenty-two districts was 
very carefully made, so that each pair of 
“parish representatives” would have from 
twelve to fifteen families. If, as in a few 
cases for geographical reasons, a district 
was made up of more families than this, 
an extra pair of visitors was added. The 
“parish representatives” were either two 
men or two women as circumstances dic- 
tated. The whole scheme was launched 
by a sermon developing the ideas in St. 
Matthew 25:35-45 and James 1:27. The 
“parish representatives” were told they 
would not have to canvass their own dis- 
trict next fall for the annual financial 
pledges, but that such of them as were 
used would be assigned to other districts. 
They were told also that they should call 
on new families in their districts. 

The idea did not stop with “parish 
representatives” only, for the organiza- 
tions also assigned members to each dis- 
trict as far as they could, especially if 
neither of the “parish representatives” 
was already a member of the particular 
organization. ‘Thus the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, the Men’s Forum, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, and the Sewing Circle (these 
two merging for this purpose), and the 
Church school have one representative 
each in the districts. These persons are 
supposed to announce matters of organ- 
ization interest, win new members, and 
shepherd the backsliders. The Young 
People’s Fellowship was not included as 
it was felt their membership was not 
mature enough for this visitation work. 

Of special interest is the Church 
school’s experience. For instance, the 
teachers agreed at one of their meetings 
to take selected pictures and motto cards 
in the name of the school into the homes 
of the younger pupils and those of pre- 
school age, and talk to the mothers about 
a religious corner in the child’s room with 
special pictures and a place for the Bible 
and lesson papers. The question arose as 
to whether the teachers of these classes 
should do the calling and thus have to 
see a large number of families scattered 
over a wide area. Since this was felt to 
be too big a burden for the small number 
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of teachers involved, it was referred to the 
“Church school representatives,” each of 
whom would probably have only three or 
four families whom they could see unhur- 
riedly and at convenience. 

A plan such as this enables a rector 
better to care for as large a parish as St. 
Mark’s. Call as assiduously as he can, 
one clergyman can never keep up with 
all the needs. A result of the first round 
of visits was the report to the rector of 
several families on whom it was desirable 
for him to call immediately. Ordinarily 
he probably would not have learned of 
their needs till some time had passed. 


The plan has worked best when the 
rector has thought out reasons for the 
representatives to call. A study was 
made of what in the parish paper was 
called editorially “unemployment in the 
church.” The number of persons not in 
any organization was startling: 160 men, 
140 women, and 70 young people. The 
lists of names were turned over to the 
organization representatives. Not only 
were these “unemployed” visited in behalf 
of the existing organizations, but some 
new societies came into being. 

In the Men’s Forum a desire was ex- 
pressed for a men’s class. The beginning 
of the next school year saw this organiza- 
tion’s representatives calling on the men 
in their districts working up the class. 

When the need arose last spring of 
stressing the Easter offering, the parish 
representatives visited the homes during 
Lent to talk about sacrifice and giving. 
In consequence the Easter offering was 
nearly doubled. 

From the rector’s standpoint the system 
gives him his best opportunity to welcome 
a newcomer, and to combat one of the 
worst of mental ills—loneliness. The 
way to correct it was suggested by St. 
James when the Christian Church was 
new, “Pure religion . . . is to visit.” 

A visiting church is a happy church, a 
happy church is a working church, and 
a working church is an earning and a 
giving church. And the way to the first 
step in the series is for Church people to 
visit one another. 


The Indian’s Place in Our Economic Life 


“A civilization saves its soul by the way it 
earns its bread.” How can the Church aid the 
Indian adjust himself to the world about him? 


By Winifred E. Hulbert 


Editorial Correspondent, THe Spirit or Missions 


A PRIMITIVE NAvajo hogan lay in a 
hollow in the sea of gray sage and 
wind-blown cedars that dotted the upland 
desert-land of New Mexico near the Col- 
orado line. How Bluejacket, who was 
acting as temporary interpreter for the 
San Juan Indian Mission Hospital at 
Farmington, ever found it, was a mystery. 
The battered gasoline can of a chimney 
careening out of the middle of the round- 
ed mud-and-stick roof was not visible a 
hundred yards away, and faintly-trace- 
able wagon ruts, like those Bluejacket 
was following, had been branching off all 
over the desert to similarly lonely homes. 
A triplet of yelping puppies saw us 
first. Then an old man, seated outside 
the door in the sun with a pink-striped 
gray cotton blanket tied about his aching 
middle looked our way and called from 
the hogan a young grandson and a pretty 
granddaughter of sixteen. The grandson, 
appearing through the low, burlap-cur- 
tained doorway, watched us with con- 
trolled curiosity and a bit of suspicion. 
The girl, dressed in long, full skirt and 
black velvet jacket and decked with 
_ bracelets, rings, and strings of silver tur- 
quoise and tiny coral beads, hung her 
head from the time she emerged until we 
left. By no means whatever could we 
have guessed that she had spent three 
years in a Government boarding school. 
It was the old man who smiled and held 
out his hand with a greeting, for once he 
had been a patient in the mission hos- 
pital and recognized Thelma K. Kelm, 
who then had lessened his pain. 
The hogan was as primitive within as 
without. An empty lard pail for a coffee 
pot stood on cold breakfast ashes in the 
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firehole in the center of the earthen floor. 
Sheepskins and one or two dingy cotton 
blankets around the edge of the room 
indicated where each member of the 
household sat or slept. An overturned 
crate near the door held small tins of 
coffee, sugar, salt, and flour, and a tin 
bucket half-full of stale water that had 
been brought with infinite trouble from a 
distant waterhole. It was all a place of 
bare utility, leaving beauty to be seen 
only in the desert with its blue lupine and 
gray sage, its marching clouds of all hues, 
and far views of snow-capped Colorado 
peaks. 

What a desolate spot for any human 
being, I thought! Not another face to 
be seen or voice to be heard for weeks at 
a time; a solitude broken only by rare 
trips in the springless wagon to a trader 
in Farmington, or to a still rarer gather- 
ing at some Navajo ceremonial. 

Yet there was a kind of peace there. 
The old man was content. His grandson 
as yet knew nothing better. The grand- 
daughter after her return from school 
had put on contentment as a protective 
coloring until now it was authentic. This 
grandfather represents one type of Indian 
adjustment to the economic life of the 
civilization that surrounds him. He does 
not adjust any more than he can help. 
He is free. Despite dire poverty, he has 
not given any hostages to happiness by 
increasing his demands until they exceed 
his means. What the outside world did 
at school for his granddaughter and at 
the hospital for himself, he has accepted 
with impersonal dignity and no commit- 
ments. His world is his own, and his 
traditions, and his future hope. For 
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when he dies, his son will consign to 
flames his body, his meager belongings, 
and the dwelling he has inhabited, and 
his spirit will go to the Keeper of Souls 
until it is sent back to earth again. 

The second home we visited was that 
of a younger man. He had taken a few 
cautious steps into the world that edged 
the reservation. He was beginning to 
adjust himself and his conservative young 
wife and small daughter to new articles 
of everyday use, such as a clock on a 
wall-shelf of his new substantially-built 
hogan, a sewing machine on its earthen 
floor, a window, a stool, and a cooking 
stove. He had been accustomed to these 
at the mission school which he had at- 
tended for six years, and he knew how 
to use them. 

His contacts were not confined to his 
own race. Unlike most of his fellow- 
students, he had not gone into sheep- 
raising, but was using his wagon for haul- 
ing cedar boughs to town, where he also 
found odd jobs. Nevertheless he was 
Navajo, and while his white horse with 
shining coat and _ silver-studded bridle 
might haul wood for a living, it could 


also set a swift pace in the horse races at 
Navajo gatherings. There was nothing 
in his school training which he allowed to 
stand in the way of his attendance at 
these ceremonials, although he might 
restrain himself from certain participa- 
tions when once there. This young man 
is typical of a small healthy minority. 
He has learned just a little, but has 
learned that little well, and would like to 
go farther. And fortunately (or unfor- 
tunately) he is not uninfluenced by atti- 
tudes of an older generation, as evidenced 
by the nearby charred circle of logs that 
had been the recent home of his parents. 

A third Navajo whose experience illu- 
minates this puzzling question of eco- 
nomic adjustment is Tse-he. Tse-he is 
one of those who desires to enter fully 
into the new order and has not the means. 
He is a little man (as his Navajo name 
indicates) in his thirties, educated at 
least through the eighth grade, and living 
with his wife and seven children at the 
Mission of the Good Shepherd at Fort 
Defiance, Arizona, where he is the official 
interpreter. His sight is badly impaired 
by the trachoma infection which brought 
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The Government school with its reorganized curricula and improved equipment and per- 
sonnel, is becoming an increasingly important factor in adjusting the Indian to the new 
economic world around him 


eNO N seb ACE IN OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 


THE SAN JUAN INDIAN HOSPITAL AT FARMINGTON, N. M. 
To the Navajo Indians on the San Juan Reservation, our missionaries render inestima- 
ble service in relieving their physical hardship and suffering which is frequently inten- 
sified by severe winter weather 


him years ago to the Good Shepherd Mis- 
sion when it was rendering a medical 
service highly approved by Government 
officials and later taken over by them. 
But his inner vision ranges far beyond 
that of the old man or the young wood- 
hauler; he registers a divine discontent. 
This discontent arose first from his own 
troubles. Now his concern has gone be- 
yond his own situation to that of other 
Navajo young men and women who are 
facing equally serious problems. He has 
seen enough of Christian civilization to 
know that there are opportunities that 
ought to be opened to his people both at 
home on the reservation and in the cities 
“on the outside.’ He wants them to 
have better health, more hygienic hogans, 
a sufficient water supply for crops and 
stock, and a fair chance at more jobs. 
He sees the damages being done to the 
character of so many by liquor and by 
the breakdown of Indian moral codes 
without sufficient substitution of other 
safeguards. This disturbs him greatly, 
for it affects the future of his race. 
Tse-he has never heard of L. P. Jacks 
and has only a vague acquaintance with 
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Benjamin Franklin, but he has been 
thinking their thoughts. Franklin set 
down that “it is hard to make an empty 
sack stand upright.” Dr. Jacks recently 
said: 

A civilization saves its soul by the way it 
earns its bread. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the chief reason why the various soul 
saving enterprises now in being are yielding 
such meager results lies in their general over- 
looking of this elementary and everlasting fact. 


Hard work was something of which no 
Indian was ever afraid or ashamed. It 
is true that today in those tribes which 
years ago we put on reservations, and 
kept alive by rations and the few dollars 
that came from land rentals or sales, 
there are some lazy Indians. But in the 
younger Indian generation now coming 
from every tribe into the economic world 
few are lazier than you or I, and some 
have high ambitions to make their mark 
in the new way of life. 

Indians are engaging in almost all the 
common trades and occupations. Agri- 
culture tops the list, according to a survey 
of Indian affairs* conducted by the Insti- 


*Hereafter referred to as the Meriam report, 
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tute for Government Research in 1928 at 
the request of the then Secretary of the 
Interior. Approximately two-thirds of all 
Indians obtain their only earned income 
by this means. Ranching, including 
cattle-raising in the North and Midwest, 
and sheep-raising in the Southwest where 
it reaches a figure of importance in the 
total wool production of this country, is 
given second place, but a much lower 
percentage of workers. Unskilled labor in 
rural and industrial occupations claims 
hundreds of men who are adrift in the 
gulf between the old and the new eco- 
nomic orders, and many white people gain 
their impression of the Indian’s capacity 
from them alone. But an_ increasing 
number of workers are emerging as car- 
penters, printers, masons, painters, rail- 
road employees, engineers, dairymen, 
forest rangers, and so on through a list 
that seems surprisingly varied to anyone 
unfamiliar with the rapid advance of the 
Indian. 

More surprising still to those who 
do not know them, but most natural and 
fitting to those that do, is the list of 
skilled occupations and professions in 
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A NAVAJO HOGAN IN THE NEW 
“The hogan was as primitive within as without... 


which Indians are found, including 
authors, lawyers, doctors, musicians, and 
Congressmen. Enough of these have been 
of pure Indian blood to justify the find- 
ings of psychologists that the Indian 
school child’s intelligence is found to test 
as high as that of the average white child. 
With the reorganized curricula and im- 
proved equipment and personnel of the 
Government schools, the placing of a con- 
stantly growing number of Indian chil- 
dren in public school systems, and the 
establishment of a guidance and place- 
ment system, the economic future of the 
Indian is brightening. 

But the Church is concerned with those 
who are living and struggling here and 
now. Not all is said when a man’s occu- 
pation is catalogued. Other facts also 
are needed to determine whether he is ad- 
justed and happy. The Meriam report 
throws a searchlight on ignorance in the 
matter. It states that among the ap- 
proximately two hundred thousand men, 
women, and children living on reserva- 
tions, seven out of every ten individuals 
are living on a total annual cash income 
of two hundred dollars or less. About 
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utility, leaving beauty to be seen only in the desert and the far views of snow-capped 
Colorado peaks” 
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two persons out of every hundred earn 
(or have) cash incomes of five hundred 
dollars or over, and this two per cent 
includes the “poor-rich Osages” with their 
now-diminishing oil production in Okla- 
homa, and the Klamaths of Oregon who 
own magnificent timberstands. That our 
Indians exist at all today probably is due 
only to the primitive standard of living 
to which they have clung. 

A typical opinion of their success as a 
race in the outer world, is given by a 
white employer of Indians: “They will 
not go far in the white man’s community 
for some years. They are not trained to 
assert themselves, and are timid.” So 
many elements enter in to explain such a 
condition that it is impossible here to do 
more than suggest a few of the principal 
factors. The Meriam report enumerates 
the large proportion of poor land on 
Indian reservations, low standards of 
living, and incompetence in business 
affairs because of the transitional stage of 
life wherein they have “lost much of old 
Indian culture without having fully taken 
over those of the whites,” governmental 
policies in the past which failed to de- 
velop a constructive program of adult 
education. 

The Rev. Vine Deloria gave an inter- 
esting sidelight from the Indian’s point 
of view, when he said: 

Oh, it isn’t the religion of the white man 
that the Indian finds it hard to understand; 
it’s the economic life that “gets” him! In the 
old days when an Indian wanted a blanket or 
food or a horse, he went out and sheared a 
sheep or killed a buffalo or swapped some cattle 
for a horse. He can’t get the idea of having 
to go out and work for money with which to 


buy the blanket or the food or the horse. . . 
Life is very, very hard for everybody. 


“Tye never seen it so hard for the 
Indians in all my life,” commented Mrs. 
Amos Irving, the Dakota matron of the 
Crow Creek school dormitory, during the 
third summer of the drought. “I don’t 
believe people know how hard it is out 
here in the country.” And the following 
winter a New York Times article carried 
a caption, Sioux Starving on Dakota 
Plains. 
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As a matter of fact, while conditions 
among all Indians may not produce actual 
starvation, most Indians have been living 
in an economic depression ever since they 
met the white man. 

Another factor affects white as well as 
Indian inhabitants of unprogressive rural 
areas. Isolation and consequent lack of 
stimulus is a big handicap to any one, 
particularly young people returning home 
after several years spent among crowds 
of friends and under inspiring leadership. 

The attitude of white people is perhaps 
a major factor especially in the success of 
Indians who are feeling their way into 
our industrial life. These young Indians 
resent the all-too-prevalent criticisms that 
all Indians are lazy, incapable, unambi- 
tious, or timid. ‘Timidity—they confess 
it, and want to know how to overcome it. 
Sometimes it is due to lack of confidence 
because of poor training. Sometimes it is 
due to innate courtesy and unwillingness 
to push themselves forward. Said one 
girl: “When I went into a subway for 
the first time, I stood back to let every- 
body else through first. It’s a wonder 
to me that I’m not there yet.” But they 
deny that they are lazy or incapable, and 
they are proving that they are right. 


In Indian adjustment to the modern 
economic world, the Church has a two- 
fold interest. In the first place, as the 
Meriam report observed, ‘“The highest 
general level of ethical development, as 
might have been expected, obtains among 
Indians who have learned and found their 
labor sufficiently rewarding to enable 
them to maintain a reasonable standard 
of living.” 

Some missions have taken no notice of 
this relationship. Some others are sys- 
tematically encouraging gardening and 
other forms of work, and keeping in- 
formed of the general welfare of their 
families. Here and there can be found 
a few fine examples of definite movements 
to better conditions. The Pima Indian 
Development Association (an activity 
initiated by Dirk Lay of the Presby- 
terian Mission) is a farmers’ cooperative 
including a bank. This experiment is in- 
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valuable in teaching banking methods to 
ward Indians, who cannot borrow as 
other farmers do, having no individual 
land to offer as collateral. The Fort 
Berthold Civic Improvement League 
(fostered by Congregational missiona- 
ries) in North Dakota, includes both 
Indians and the white farmers and ranch- 
ers who lease reservation land. A Roman 
Catholic priest in Nevada has raised the 
standard of his Indian parish by teaching 
the raising of turkeys on a profitable 
scale. 

The second interest of the Church is 
the result of its educational work, which 
implicitly promised a fuller, happier life. 
Education was bound to lead the Indian 
out into the white world. It seems like a 
betrayal, if now that Indians are begin- 
ning as a race to enter this promised 
heritage, we fail to make an adequate 
place for them. People, especially those 
who are remote from Indian territories, 
are apt to think this problem does not 
concern them. But it does. Not only is 
the Church concerned with attitudes 
everywhere, but there are many Indians 
in our large cities. Few white people ap- 
preciate the cross-cut of attitudes that 
the sensitive young Indian meets with 
every day as he seeks a position. 

It is the part of the Government and 
State forces to improve conditions that 
are material. This is being done, with a 
surprising amount of progress and re- 
sponse on the part of the Indian. It is 
the Church’s share to improve conditions 
that are spiritual. On the mission field 
most missionaries are bending every ef- 
fort to bring whites and Indians of the 
same community together in religious 
activities and neighborly friendliness. But 
are we in the towns and cities carrying 
on what they have begun? In this in- 


creasing migration of Indians to our 
larger centers, are these young men and 
women, and older ones too, finding a 
Church home? 

Is it possible that much of our interest 
in our brother-race has not been largely 
due to its picturesque qualities which gave 
us an unconsciously selfish enjoyment; 
the kind of philanthropic and esthetic 
thrill to which distance lends enchant- 
ment? 

Is it possible that Christian teaching 
for the Indian belongs only on the reser- 
vation or in the schools? There are 
from a hundred to two thousand Indians 
in at least twenty cities, scattered from 
San Francisco to New York and centered 
chiefly in the central and southwest 
States. ‘Church members could be of 
great help,” says a placement officer for 
the nearly fifteen hundred Indians in Los 
Angeles. ‘They could seek the Indians 
out and invite them to church and to 
social activities for the Indians have 
almost no chances for good social and 
recreational life in the cities.”” She spoke 
with warm appreciation of the work of 
Episcopalians in Los Angeles, who have 
been the first to enter into this kind of 
cooperation. 


Perhaps our Indian mission field has 
enlarged not only to include the Govern- 
ment schools (see THE Spirit oF Mis- 
sions, December, 1932, p. 743 ff) but the 
stranger within our own gates. Certainly 
it must so enlarge, if we are to keep faith 
with our great missionaries of the past 
and the eager young people of the present. 
“There is an awakening among our peo- 
ple,” says one worker, “and we must not 
disappoint them.” 


This is the second article in our series of four 
on the American Indian Today. Miss Hulbert’s 


third article will appear in an early issue. 


The Spirit of Missions 
EEN Racer yaeee pee ee 


Photo by Harold O. Amos 
TWO OLD MEN OF TANULONG, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Residents of Mountain Province ilis near Sagada where the people, content to cling to 
old customs, have been slow to accept Christianity. These men, howeyer, are exceptions: 
the shorter and older one has been baptized and confirmed; the other has not but per- 
suades his people to become Christians 
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SOME KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN, ST. FRANCIS’ MISSION, LOVELOCK, NEVADA 


Here, as at several other places in his jurisdiction, Bishop Jenkins is organizing work 
under the leadership of women missionaries with occasional visits from available 
clergy. Deaconess Margaret Booz is in charge at Lovelock 


NEW ADMINISTRATION BUILDING RISES AT ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, LAWRENCEVILLE 


Again student labor proves the quality of St. Paul's School training in the building 
trades. This structure, in harmony with other student-erected buildings on the campus, 
is a gift in memory of William H. Scott 
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AFTER THE CUBA HURRICANE: SOUP KITCHEN IN LA GLORIA 


The Rev. Frank S. Persons, our missionary in charge of Holy Trinity Church, rallied 
about himself a group of cooks who sought to provide meals for the destitute and 
homeless. The church and ninety per cent of the houses in La Gloria were destroyed 
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IN CAMAGUEY, CUBA 
of the Province. Arch- 
THE SPIRIT OF 


AFTER THE NOVEMBER HURRICANE 
This scene could be duplicated in any of the cities and towns 


deacon Townsend described the hurricane losses of the Church in 
Misstons for December, 1932, p. 755 
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WEEKLY FLAG CEREMONY AT IOLANI SCHOOL, HONOLULU, T. H. 
In procession from the chapel, the students march to the flag pole where appropriate 
prayers are said and the flag saluted. Each week one boy speaks briefly on a topic 
of national interest (see page 43) 


COUNTRY FOLK ARRIVE FOR SERVICES, HOLY FAITH CHAPEL, NOPALA, MEXICO 


’ The congregations which gather in their little village chapels are the strength of our 
work in Mexico. This hilly region is also the center of Mrs. Samuel Salinas’ most 
effective social service work 
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HPIPHANY CHUROH, KAIMUKI, HONOLULU, HAS D.V.B:S. 
This group with its representatives of a dozen nationalities: Chinese, J 
7s . . r uJ a LU 
Hawaiian, Scotch, Irish, Norwegian, Portuguese, Spanish, German, and eee 
typical of all Hawaiian Island work. The Rev. Joseph C. Mason is priest-in-charge 


THE NEW ST. MARY’S JAPANESE MISSION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


From practically nothing, the Rev. J. H. Yamazaki has built this work into one of the m 
flourishing Christian congregations in the city. These buildings, dedicated October 16, 193. 


were provided by the Japanese themselves assisted by a grant from National Council 
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SHANGHAI SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS HOLD AUTUMN INSTITUTE 
Every mission station and parish in the diocese was represented in the 139 attendants, 


mostly Chinese. Ten stations in the diocese want Sunday schools but are too poor to 
start them, although a school can be begun for $10 at present exchange rates 


FOURTH PROVINCE COLORED CHURCH WORKERS HOLD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


For nearly three days this group meeting at the Fort Valley School in Georgia, considered the 
Church’s Negro work, especially those questions referred to it by the Provincial Synod 
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OKOLONA INDUSTRIAL SOHOOL (MISS.) DEDICATES NEW CLASSROOM BUILDING 


The thirtieth anniversary of this Institute school was marked by the formal opening 
of the first unit of Okolona’s new building program, named in honor of Walter 
McDougall, a former trustee (See Spirit or Mrsstons, December, 1932, p. 788). 
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American Layman Visits St. Luke’s, Tokyo 


Prepared to do a first class piece of work our 


Tokyo hospital can be a factor in cementing 


harmonious Japanese-American relationships 


By Harper Sibley 


Member, The National Council 


M« IMPRESSION OF St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal, Tokyo, was a most satisfactory 
one. I found there a splendid group of 
Japanese doctors and surgeons under ade- 


should be able to maintain itself satisfac- 
torily, even though the operating costs in 
the new building will be higher than in 


quate leadership, an 
outstanding training 
school for nurses, a 
vigorous and well 
directed out-patient 
department, and, 
what surprised me 
especially, a  pro- 
gram of community 
public health al- 
ready stretching out 
actively into the 
city of Tokyo. 


The cost of oper- 
ation of this broad 
program is large in 
comparison with 


R. SIBLEY who has served the Church 

on the National Council since 1920, 
returned recently from extensive travel in the 
Orient as a member, with Mrs. Sibley, of 
the Appraisal Commission of the Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry. On this commis- 
sion he was a member of the medical com- 
mittee and when he reached Tokyo, he 
brought to his visit to our St. Luke’s Hospital, 
not only the experience of visiting many hospi- 
tals throughout India and China but also ex- 
perience of many years service on the boards of 
management of twoimportanthospitals in the 
United States. A few years ago, it will be 
recalled, he was a delegate to the enlarged 
meeting of the International Missionary 
Council in Jerusalem. These contacts make 
him an unusually competent critic whose 


the temporary quarters now occupied. 


As our laymen’s 
commission stated: 


The general aims of 
Christian medical work 
should include: 


1.The care of the 
sick at a high level 
of professional ex- 
cellence in the 
spirit of disinter- 
ested service. 

. The demonstration 
of compassionate 
and equal consid- 
eration for all 
creeds and classes 
and of the dignity 
of lowly tasks. 


. The stimulation of 
the establishment 
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the usual type of 
mission hospital, 
but is not out of 
proportion, I believe, in the light of in- 
come already demonstrated. The finan- 
cial statement of the hospital indicates 
that only about ten per cent of its annual 
maintenance comes from foreign sources. 
Less than six per cent is appropriated by 
our National Council. When account is 
taken of the fact that two important divi- 
sions of this program, of which I shall 
speak later—namely, nursing education 
and public health—are expensive to main- 
tain, but make small returns in income, 
this degree of support from Japan seems 
very satisfactory. If sufficient endow- 
ment from local and foreign sources can 
be found to care for the two divisions that 
are financially unproductive, the hospital 


with our readers. 


views the Editors take pleasure in sharing 


of similar institu- 
tions under local 
auspices, and co- 
operation with them. 


4, The training wherever possible of- internes, 
nurses, hospital workers, and midwives. 


5. The creation of, or participation in, agencies 
for popular medical education, social serv- 
ice, and of health and welfare centers. 


It would seem to me that St. Luke’s 
may properly claim to excel in the carry- 
ing out of these aims. It is true that St. 
Luke’s does not include a school of medi- 
cine, but, inasmuch as the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Japan has already established a 
group of outstanding medical schools, 
there seems to be no need for St. Luke’s 
to enter into this particular field. 


The hospital, however, is so equipped 
and organized that it will serve as a post- 
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graduate training center for internes, 
house officers, and other physicians in 
clinical medicine. The fact that the rank- 
ing internist of Japan has recently ac- 
cepted a full-time appointment as chief of 
the medical department is significant. 
Graduates of the Imperial University 
eagerly seek appointment at St. Luke’s 
because, while there are other large and 
costly hospitals operating in Tokyo, St. 
Luke’s represents a type in design and 
modern administration which is not 
found elsewhere and which is welcomed by 
the leading medical men of the country. 
In particular, there is special need for 
St. Luke’s to make a strong demonstra- 
tion in two lines which up to this time 
have not been adequately developed: 


1. The enlistment and training of a 
high class of young women for the nursing 
service; and 


2. The demonstration of a program of 
public health throughout the community, 
with district clinics and supervised nurses. 


While in the very complete plant now 
under construction funds are not yet 
available for the wing to include portions 
of the out-patient department and of the 


public health services, these two functions 
can continue temporarily in the present 
wooden buildings of the hospital which 
immediately join the new building. 

The Japanese Government and the Jap- 
anese people recognize the service that 
St. Luke’s can render in these two fields 
and not only welcome this leadership but 
are prepared to give it financial and gov- 
ernmental support. 

Japan is so progressive, so well organ- 
ized, and so scientific that if the people 
of the United States, through their mis- 
sions, are to make any significant con- 
tribution to Japan today, it can only be 
through a piece of work of the very high- 
est class. No second-rate leadership is 
needed or welcomed in Japan. 

It is because St. Luke’s is prepared to 
do a very first-class piece of work, there- 
fore, that it should receive the support of 
everyone in America who is interested in 
developing close working relationships be- 
tween these two world powers. There are 
too many factors that tend to draw Amer- 
icans and Japanese apart and to strain 
their relationship—St. Luke’s happily 


presents a great opportunity of bringing 
us much closer together. 


A. City primary school. 
D. The present barrack hospital. 
dormitory. 


AIRPLANE VIEW, ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, TOKYO, AND ITS ENVIRONS 


B. The hospital—in-patient unit. 
arr ' EK. Kyobashi Welfare Building. 
G. Mission residences, Dr. Teusler’s house at extreme right. 


C. College of Nursing. 
F. Present nurses’ 
The Sumida 


River is in the background 
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Bontoc Mission Consecrates New Church 


Against devastating power of forces making for 
unrighteousness, All Saints’ Mission is a bul- 
wark; symbolized by its building’s solid walls 


By the Rev. Vincent H. Gowen 


St. Anne’s Mission, Besao, Philippine Islands 


pA gost THIRTY YEARS ago Bishop 
Brent and the late Rev. Walter C. 
Clapp set out from Baguio, then but the 
shadow of its promise as the future moun- 
tain metropolis of Luzon, on what was a 
leap into the unknown. After exploring 
many hazardous trails and venturing 
among people still far from pacified, they 
fixed on Bontoc as the pioneer station of 
the work they planned. Few places could 
have seemed more remote from the world. 
Even today Bontoc, with its Government 
buildings, its market, its shops, and its 
two hotels, looks hidden away and for- 
gotten in its twisting canyon. One comes 
upon it unwarned at a sudden turn of the 
road after traversing miles and miles of 
steep wilderness. 

When Mr. Clapp went there to take up 
his lonely post he could look for no motor- 
cars to carry him in a few hours’ run to 
the coast. He took grave risks of sickness 
and accident. He came to be companion 
to people who fled at his approach, a sav- 
age, naked people, feared by all their 
neighbors on the mountain-tops. It was 
still the bounden duty of the Bontoc to 
take the heads of his enemies. He was 
abandoning his forays to distant villages 
only at the firm insistence of the Amer- 
ican Governor; forays in which he 
wielded his ugly head-axe so fiercely that 
in this present year, nearly two genera- 
tions later, the people of Sagada and 
Besao keep off the trails after dark at the 
seasons when the Bontocs used to go raid- 
ing for victims. 

Indeed, it is amusing to recall how, 
even in these later years, to a Christian 
generation the head-hunting instinct 
would not be denied. Eliza H. Whit- 
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combe, who has shared so much of the 
history of our Church in Bontoc and 
Sagada, tells of her consternation at find- 
ing a volume of Doré’s illustrated Life of 
Christ sadly mutilated. Only by degrees 
was the truth learned. The children had 
cut out the heads of all who had any- 
thing to do with the crucifixion of their 
Lord! 

The success with which Mr. Clapp won 
the friendship of this stolid, conservative, 
yet excitable people is not a tale to be 
forgotten, nor how he learned their lan- 
guage, how he put their speech, hopelessly 
destitute of the words he needed, into the 
services of the Church. 

Equally memorable is the record of the 
late Rev. Edward Allen Sibley, who 
joined him in 1908 and continued his 
work until his tragic death in 1931 when 
the car he was driving to an outstation 
went over a cliff. Both these priests, 
whose tenure fills almost the entire life 
of the Bontoc mission, worked with a 
modesty, a devotion, and a self-effacing 
thoroughness which they cared little how 
much the world outside might regard. 
Their work was hidden as Bontoc itself is 
hidden. They worked with individuals, 
with men and women and children in all 
the forms of need and sorrow which can 
distress primitive souls as bitterly as 
those in more advanced regions; their 
labor never was done wholesale, never for 
humanity in a lump. ‘True to the first 
Christian tradition, it was intensely per- 
sonal. 5 

This, perhaps, explains why Bontoc, 
the first Igorot station, has lagged behind 
others in the adequacy of its equipment. 
Equipment figured last in the minds of 
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BONTOC (P. I.) CHURCH CONSECRATED ALL SAINTS’ 

This new All Saints’ Church made possible largely by the Advance Work gifts of the 

Diocese of Rhode Island, is the culmination of the hopes and prayers of many years. 
The altar and reredos are a memorial to Bishop Brent 


these two priests, although for years the 
poverty of its buildings was a great han- 
dicap to their mission. Sagada built a 
great church, stone by stone. Baguio too 
got the church it needed. Not till this 
year was Bontoc able to give up the tiny 
chapel it had used for twenty-odd years, 
a chapel from which the congregation 
overflowed into the garden outside, and 
move into a church really large enough. 
On All Saints’ Day, 1932, the patronal 
festival of All Saints’ Mission, the Rt. 
Rev. G. F. Mosher, Bishop of the Philip- 
pine Islands, consecrated this new 
church; with him were associated clergy 
from Sagada, Baguio,‘and Besao. 

But anyone who was present realized 
by how much more this church was being 
consecrated than by the voices of the 
Bishop and priests whose privilege it is to 
reap where others have sown. That is 
why the service cannot be described with- 
out this outline of the mission’s history. 
It was consecrated by the faith and work 
of Charles Henry Brent, of Walter C. 
Clapp, and of Edward Allen Sibley—to 
mention only the leaders—and it was 
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DAY, 1932 


right that Bishop Mosher should stress 
this in his sermon. It seems right that 
we should number them among the saints 
to whom the church is dedicated and that 
Edward Sibley’s body should be buried 
under the chancel tiles in witness of the 
fact. 

His building, and Mr. Clapp’s, was the 
immense congregation gathered to keep 
the feast. In the procession, behind the 
banners of the mother mission and her 
many outstation daughters, marched 
nearly nine hundred people. Hundreds 
more were unable to gain entrance. These 
all helped consecrate the building. The 
procession circled the entire compound 
yet the head was approaching the doors 
as the last followers of the newest out- 
station scurried into line. The place was 
ringed with the voices of children singing 
their hymn of triumph. Such memories 
linger with impressions of the dignity of 
the service itself, of the picturesque 
scenes which followed when the crowds, 
men in gee-strings, girls in cotton blouses 
and the briefest of red-and-white woven 
skirts, naked children, all gathered to eat 
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“meat-of-the-cow” (or carabao)—not very 
choice in the morsels they picked out 
from the great cauldrons—or to dance to 
the rhythm of brass gongs. 


Above these festal doings rose the solid 
walls of the church. Missions sometimes 
have been criticized for the buildings 
they erect. No criticism can be made of 
the church at Bontoc. Simple, substan- 
tial, enduring, it is suited exactly to the 
place it occupies; for its appositeness to 
the work for which it was designed All 
Saints’ Mission can thank the new priest- 
in-charge, the Rev. W. H. Wolfe, who 
planned it and oversaw its construction. 
Because he has spent three years in 
Bontoc learning just what he needed and 
has made sure every detail filled that 
need, the result is so completely satis- 
factory. 


He has renounced all extravagance of 
ornament and trusted to the fine lines of 
the building for its beauty. Walls and 
floor are of concrete, the first concrete 
structure in this part of Luzon; the 
church consists of a nave and chancel 
under the same steep-pitched red roof, 
with a curved apse to contain the altar 
and reredos. At one side, its doors lead- 
ing to the chancel steps, rises the bell- 
tower, the four triangles of its roof meet- 
ing to hold a tall cross at the apex. Op- 
posite the tower entrance extends a chapel 
suitable for weekday services and, be- 
yond, are the rooms of a commodious 
sacristy. Windows and doors and the 
openings beneath the roof of the tower 
have semi-circular arches, arches repeated 
at the top of the three panels of the 
reredos, which is built flat against the 
wall of the apse. Excellent judgment has 
allowed the one exception to the sim- 
plicity of the church in the altar and in 
this reredos. 

These are a memorial to Bishop Brent 
given by the women of Western New 


York, the diocese which shared his epis- 
copate with the Philippine Islands. They 
are worthy of the testimony they bear 
and of their central place in the worship 
of the church. The altar is of marble, 
rich mottled hues of red and brown, yet 
cut in plain slabs, its chief ornaments the 
cross and tapers. Behind it, between the 
panels of the reredos, will stand figures 
of saints and angels, the chancel-arch 
their frame, the carved moulding of the 
panels their bond, as one looks up to 
them from the west porch of the church. 
Walls and arches, they are sealed by the 
peace of the sunlight, streaming through 
open windows, and the voice of the Chico 
River that one can never visit Bontoc and 
forget. 

This stream, which provides a peren- 
nial accompaniment to the doings of All 
Saints’ Mission, has been in typhoon sea- 
son a formidable enemy. But there is 
another enemy worse feared. Bishop 
Brent indicated it in a letter written at 
his visit in 1903: 

After studying the place and population, we 
decided that here, in this great pagan country, 
we could use ourselves to the best advantage. . . 
We agreed that the mission of our Church in 
the Philippines, after caring for our fellow 
countrymen, was to those who were in heathen 
darkness, and likely to be exploited by all the 
forces making for unrighteousness which form 
the crest of the wave of what is called Chris- 
tian civilization. 

That wave—‘‘the forces making for un- 
righteousness’”—runs now at full tide, 
sweeping the Bontocs from their ancient 
moorings. Against its devastating power 
the mission forms a bulwark and we pray 
that the solid, enduring walls of this new 


church, which the torrent of the Chico is 


powerless to undermine, may serve also 
to break the crest of this wave, the greed, 
the selfishness, the folly of western life 
in their cruel impact on a simple people, 
and secure for them the peace promised 
in its walls. 


In an Early Issue—“Yes, It is Good to Become Christian” 
—the story of pioneer visitations to the ilis of the Moun- 
tain Province, P. I., by the Rev. Clifford E. Barry Nobes 
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Students Declare Missionary Convictions 


Foreign missionary volunteers ask others to 
join them in the great task which lies ahead 


of proclaiming Christ to non-Christian people 


HIS statement by four students in 

the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, is one of the 
most interesting missionary documents 
which the Editors have seen in recent 
days. The signers who are looking for- 
ward to serving the Church in China, 
Japan, and India, presented their state- 
ment at a meeting of the St. John’s Soci- 
ety of the seminary in the hope that it 
might help others of their classmates to 
think seriously of offering themselves for 
missionary service. It is published here 
with a similar purpose. 

Pp ORE ae, 

Eee: DECLARED to the Department 

of Foreign Missions of the National 
Council our intention to serve the Church 
in foreign mission fields, we present, for 
the prayerful and personal consideration 
of this school (Episcopal Theological 
School), our convictions: 


I. Tue Sprrit or Curist Is INHER- 
ENTLY Missionary. Recognizing the 
lack of Christianity in this country, we 
are convinced that there are other lands 
equally in need of an opportunity to hear 
the Gospel. There should be no frontier, 
yet, for lack of pioneers, many remain 
outside the knowledge and love of God. 
The Gospel is for all men. 


Il. THe Cuurcu or Curist Must Br 
Missionary. Static Christianity cannot 
live. Hand in hand with the emphasis 
on beauty of fabric, which has engrossed 
our Church of recent years, must go a 
depth of spirituality manifested in mis- 
sionary zeal. Our interests and expendi- 
tures must include others to an ever- 
increasing degree. 


IIT. Misstonary ADVANCE STIMULATES 
AND INVIGORATES DomEsTIC ADVANCE. 
Seeds sown in foreign lands have always 
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borne fruits at home. Our present revalu- 
ation of Christianity has received a great 
impetus through contact with, and criti- 
cism from, the religions which have been 
put on the defensive by Christian mis- 
sions. The Christian message has also 
been enriched by the thinking and per- 
sonalities of those who have received the 
Gospel, and have brought it back to us. 


IV. THe Wortp Is IN A MOLTEN 
State. Especially is this true of our for- 
eign missionary fields. These agricul- 
tural nations are feeling the impact of the 
industrial revolution. Their slow move- 
ment is being quickened by the rise of 
the nationalistic spirit. Their ancient 
philosophies are being abandoned for sci- 
entific dogma. In one generation they 
are facing the development of centuries. 
Now is the time to act. Metal can be 
molded most easily in the liquid state. 
Every effort made now is worth two later. 
Every opportunity lost now is irretriev- 
able. God has brought forth fields white 
unto harvest. 


V. THe LABORERS FOR COMMUNISM 
ArE Many. They are zealous missiona- 
ries, working especially in the very lands 
in which we are carrying on missionary 


enterprise. They are self-sacrificing, 
well-organized, and _ intelligent. Their 
program is forceful and clear-cut. They 


spare no effort. We are not yet awake 
to the fundamental opposition between 
Communism and Christianity, which lies 
not so much in Communism’s antagonism 
to religion as in its philosophy of force 
and hatred. Our generation may see the 
tide turn in either direction. 


VI. Tue Gospet oF Love Must Go 
FortH. It must be all things to all men. 
Any special abilities we have for service 
can be used to greatest advantage in 
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countries where trained men are rare. The 
field is open for social service, for medi- 
cine, for education, for rural work. 

VII. Frnatty, Our CuHurcn Must 
CaRRY THE GosPEL. We feel that it is 
preéminently fitted to serve the Church 
Universal. By its episcopal government, 
it is raised above the purely parochial. It 
moves as a body, in communion through- 
out the world, by the life-giving fellow- 
ship of the Spirit, externally manifested 
in the Sacraments. In worship, it 
transcends the intellectual differences of 
men. : 
With these convictions before us, we 


are forced to recognize our own inade- 
quacy. Yet with these same convictions 
before us, we feel we can do no other than 
enter upon this work. For we can do all 
things through Christ who strengthens us. 
Therefore, asking the prayers of this 
school, we ask also that others join us in 
the great work which lies ahead, in the 
foreign mission field, and sign ourselves 
humbly for the service of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 
EUGENE MARSDEN CHAPMAN (733) 
Joun DerorEst Pettus (733) 
Lestie LINDSEY FAIRFIELD (734) 
CiirForD L. SAMUELSON (735) 


70-Year-Old Iolani School Reports Growth 


By the Rev. Albert H. Stone 
Headmaster, Iolani School, Honolulu, T. H. 


Oe THE EFFECTS of the depres- 
sion, Iolani School, Honolulu, now 
in its seventieth year, has a most encour- 
aging registration, totaling 195 and slight- 
ly in excess of last year. Two factors are 
largely responsible for this increase: first, 
a reorganization of the school designed to 
raise the standard of scholarship and to 
make Iolani a genuine diocesan school; 
and second, the staff of fine young men 
teachers. 

This enrollment represents many racial 
strains and is divided in this wise: 


Hawaiian and part Hawaiian.................... 17 
Bea ata OS Cease wes oes ae case nas cbeee ean S act oaecte canes 80 
(Cina. a Se es 54 
TRO IRSAANS ae OR a at te ee eee 7 
(CECE Y acento Se ee ees 37 


' The religious alignment of the students 
is shown in these figures: 


BISCO PA ATS ase ees cre coe een nee tse eens 35 
Other Christians (with no denomina- 
f1O Tall MP LCLCKEIICE) eceeee terranes eee 57 
HES uct CLs tpn see nee oe ete cn ceo ee 9 
Oriental students (mostly Japanese, 


stating no religious preference) 


While in no way detracting from the 
missionary aim and purpose of Iolani 
School, the administration feels that much 
can be accomplished for the Church in 
this mixed racial community and in the 
Hawaiian Islands at large by making 
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Tolani a school that can adequately min- 
ister to all the racial groups to which the 
Church ministers: Hawaiian, Oriental, 
and white. There has been a readjust- 
ment and enrichment of the course of 
study. Iolani now is in a position to 
prepare its students to meet the require- 
ments of the University of Hawaii and 
the better type of colleges in the United 
States. In addition an English standard 
primary department for the first four 
grades, designed for small children who 
are normally proficient for their years in 
the English language, has been added and 
has met with a gratifying response. 

Tolani’s faculty, mostly young men, is 
strong and efficient. Among these are 
five young men who joined the teaching 
staff for the first time at the opening of 
this school year: Mark M. Sutherland, 
the Rev. Kenneth D. Perkins, Agnew 
Ewing, Walter W. Littell, and Vachel 
Lindsay Wakefield. 

A vested choir is doing much to raise 
the tone of the morning chapel service. 
The religious life of the school is receiv- 
ing the most careful attention, wth an 
encouraging response. Two boys, a Jap- 
anese and a Chinese, were baptized in 
October, and a confirmation class of thir- 
teen boys was confirmed at Christmas. 


Jottings from Near and Far ie 


HAVE NO interest in 
missions,” exclaimed 
a petulant young lady. 

“No, dear,” said her aunt, “you can 
hardly expect to. 

“Tt is just like getting interest at the 
bank; you have to put in a little some- 
thing first; and the more you put in—in 
time, or money, or prayer—the more the 
interest grows. 

“But something you must put in, or 
you will never have any interest.” 


AS OFFICIAL REPORT of Clyde F. Armi- 
tage on the recent hurricane which 
swept over the northern part of Puerto 
Rico ravaging the most productive dis- 
tricts of the Island and leaving ruin in its 
train, states that over 68,000 families or 
close to one-third of the entire popula- 
tion were affected. The property loss, 
which included 36,249 buildings destroyed 
and 30,046 buildings damaged, was about 
forty million dollars. In the relief which 
was given immediately after the disaster, 
32,000 people were inoculated against 
tetanus and typhoid, 51,000 families were 
fed, and 10,000 families were clothed. 
The seriousness of the destruction of 
twenty million dollars’ worth of crops is 
apparent when we remember that when 
cocoanut trees are destroyed and replant- 
ed, it takes five years before they bear 
fruit; coffee trees require a similar period; 
plantain needs a year and a half; and 
bananas one year. 
bi 


q uf 


WO DAYS AFTER the centennial of the 
birth of Alexander C. Garrett, first 
Bishop of Dallas and sometime Presiding 
Bishop, Christians of many names gath- 
ered near Dudley, in Callahan County, 
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Texas, to unveil 
colossal cross in his 
memory and in commemoration of the 
first church service held in this section 
of the frontier on February 23, 1878. 
This first service was held in the home 
of Captain John Trent. It has since dis- 
appeared but on the site now stands the 
Bishop Garrett memorial shaft, sixteen 
feet in height and resting on a foundation 
of solid rock. On each side of the monu- 
ment there will be a tablet. On the east 
tablet will appear an excerpt from Bishop 
Garrett’s diary: 


I rode out from Dallas on horseback and 
failed to find them. A year later I returned in 
a buckboard. Captain Trent’s house was filled 
and for the first time in these wild mountains 
the service of the Church was celebrated. (And 
the added words) On this spot February 23, 
1878. 


if uf 


ASS ee TAX exemption which is not 
automatic but must be applied for: 
If your parish charges admission of forty 
cents or more to entertainments in parish 
house, theater, or elsewhere, the proceeds 
are taxable, and application for exemp- 
tion must be made before the tickets are 
printed. Apply to your district internal 
revenue officer for Form 755. 


cf 


= OF THE Chinese who were bap- 
tized at Hsiakwan during the past 
year is a professor in the national uni- 
versity in Nanking. He had spent six 
years in America, at Cornell and Iowa 
State Universities, and was first interest- 
ed in Christianity by some Christian Ori- 
ental students at a Christmas house-party 
at Taylor Hall, Racine (which has been 
succeeded by Brent House, Chicago). He 
also attended St. John’s Church, Ames, 
Iowa, for about a year. In recent years 


JOTTINGS FROM NEAR AND FAR 


he had been in despair over the evils he 
saw around him in China, and two years 
ago he said to the Rev. John Magee of 
Hsiakwan, “Christians have something to 
give them hope when everything is utterly 
hopeless.” He read and studied and 
talked with Mr. Magee, and tried to find 
reality in prayer, and at last reached the 
point where he could become whole- 
heartedly a Christian. 


cA RL 7, 

aN LITTLE JEWISH girl came so irregu- 

larly to the reading-room main- 
tained by the Church’s mission to Jews on 
Long Island that she was asked what was 
the matter, and she explained that she 
and her sister had only one dress between 
them. A woman who heard the story 
took the little girl to the nearest store 
and bought her a simple dress. The child 
barely had time to get home before her 
mother, a Spanish Jewess, arrived at the 
mission, overwhelmed, and said that her 
family had suffered much in this country 
from unfriendliness and even persecution, 
and this gift was the first act of kindness 
any of them had ever received from any 
Christian. 


UR FIRST CHURCH in Nevada was 

built by the Rt. Rev. Ori W. Whit- 
aker at the then thriving town of Bel- 
mont. Now there is but one family in 
that community. Meanwhile, a substan- 
tial new gold-mining community has come 
into being at Round Mountain, where 
there are good schools and other amenities 
of civilization but no church or religious 
organization of any kind. Round Moun- 
tain is one hundred miles from the nearest 
railroad and is entirely shut off from the 
outside world for long periods in the 
winter. Bishop Jenkins is taking down 
the old church at Belmont and moving it 
over the mountains to put it up again in 
this new community. He plans to put a 
deaconess in charge to develop the work, 
which will be under the care of the near- 
est priest. 


A 
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YEAR AND A half ago, St. Cyprian’s, 
a colored congregation in San Fran- 
cisco, borrowed one thousand dollars to 
pay for.a lot. The loan was payable in 
four years, but has already been paid in 
full and their attention is turning to se- 
curing funds for a building. One of the 
clergy of the Church of the Advent is 
priest-in-charge. 


A YOUNG RELIGIOUS education monthly 
in the Chinese language is getting 
under way in China, edited by the Rev. 
Newton Y. T. Tsiang, the Chinese 
Church’s co-secretary for religious educa- 
tion (Alice Gregg is the other “‘co”’). The 
paper’s title for its first two issues was 
merely Religious Education Monthly, but 
a need was felt for something more in- 
spiring. The spirit of the Orient has 
finally found expression in naming the 
paper T’an Chi, the English equivalent 
of which, they say, is “Explorers to the 
Uttermost Parts.” (See Acts 1-8.) 


Fo ATs et, 

Nee IN THE forty-eight years of his 

ministry did the Rt. Rev. William 

H. Moreland, now retiring as Bishop of 

Sacramento, miss an engagement on ac- 

count of illness. “I have often felt tired, 

cross, and disappointed,” he says, “but 
have tried not to show it.” 
Ua SE, 

HEY WERE STUDYING St. Mark’s ac- 

count of Herod and the daughter of 

Herodias, in an African school. 

And he sware unto her (the teacher 
read), whatsoever thou shalt ask of me, I 
will give it thee, unto the half of my 
kingdom. ‘“Now,” she said, to a sixteen- 
year-old African boy, “you may very 
likely be a chief some day; what would 
you have done if you had made that 
promise and she had asked you for the 
head of St. John the Baptist?” 

“T should have told her,” the young 
African answered promptly, “that St. 
John’s head did not lie in that half of 
my kingdom which I had promised her.” 


SANCTUARY 


Intercession for American Indians* 


O LOVING FaTHER, who hast made us and the world in which we 
live; 

We thank thee. 

O divine Son, who hast walked the paths of men, and who art the 
Good Shepherd of all; 

We adore thee. 

O strengthening Spirit, who dwellest in our hearts to give grace 
and guidance; 

We praise thee. 


O ETERNAL AND unchangeable God, whose kingdom is one of mercy 
and of love; we thank thee for all that has been done for the 
Indian peoples in times past. 

Bless all who are today heralds of thine everlasting Gospel, and 
crown their labors with success, that they may be apt in leading others 
to know thee and thy Son, Jesus Christ. 

Look with thy blessing upon the Indian tribes, and let the impulse 
of thy Holy Spirit lead them, that they may grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of thee. 

Give us the desire to share Christ with others; and teach us to apply 
our prayers, our gifts, and our study to the encouragement and uplift- 
ing of the Indian people everywhere. 

This we ask for the sake of him who went about doing good, thy 
Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


O GoD, WHOM ALL nations of men dwelling on the face of the whole 
earth are seeking to find and to know; by the light of thy wisdom 
help us, we beseech thee, to understand thy children the Indians of this 
our country, that we may know how they fare in their search for thee. 
May we help them to see thee as the Great Spirit, who is Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, one God, world without end. Amen. 


les GRACE OF ouR Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Ghost be with us all, evermore. Amen. 


*These prayers were prepared by two young Indian priests, for the use of study 
groups. It is worth noting that with very little change in the wording the same page 
may be used for other subjects, such as “the people of China,” “the Church in Liberia,”’ 
and so on. 


neaneaonal Council 


Conducts the general work of the Church between sessions of the 
General Convention and is the Board of Directors of 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 


THE Rr. Rev. James DEWotrF Perry, p.D., Bishop of Rhode Island, President 


THE Rr. Rev. Hucu L. BurLESON, D.D. 
First Vice-President 
Foreign Missions, Domestic Missions, 
Religious Education 
Christian Social Service 


Lewis B. FRANKLIN, D.C.L. 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer 
Finance 
Publicity 
Field 


THE Rey. FRANKLIN J. CLARK, Secretary 


National Council Meeting, Dec. 14215, 1932 


Re THE attendance record of 
the October meeting, the National 
Council held a most significant session 
December 14 and 15. Mr. Colin Gair of 
Los Angeles, California, who had been 
elected to the Council in October, had 
found it necessary because of the pressure 
of his business to decline the election, 
thereby leaving one place in the Council 
membership still unfilled. Elsewhere in 
this issue (pp. 5-7) is told the story of 
the Council’s deliberations on the vital 
matters affecting the Church’s missionary 
enterprise at home and abroad. 


PERSONNEL 


| Bie COUNCIL RECEIVED with deep re- 
gret the resignation of the Rev. John 
W. Suter, Jr., as Executive Secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education 
effective January 14, the day before he is 
to become rector of the Church of the 
Epiphany, New York City. This resig- 
nation leaves the Department automat- 
ically under the charge of the First Vice- 
President of the National Council, Bishop 
Burleson. Dr. Suter, still resident in New 
York City, will act in an advisory ca- 
pacity. As his resignation occurred at a 
time when his Department was not meet- 
ing, he was asked to prepare for the Feb- 
ruary meeting a statement concerning the 
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development of the Department’s work 
during his tenure of office, with possible 
suggestions for its future. 

The Council with a rising vote adopted 
this resolution in appreciation of his 
services: 


This Council deeply regrets the resignation of 
the Rev. John W. Suter, Jr., Doctor of Divinity, 
as Executive Secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education and records its high appre- 
ciation of the very distinguished services ren- 
dered by Dr. Suter during his seven years occu- 
pancy of that office. 

Widely recognized as one of the outstanding 
leaders in the field of child study, Dr. Suter 
through his books and magazine articles, and 
conferences and addresses, has made a large 
and valuable contribution to this very impor- 
tant subject. Under his leadership this Church 
has achieved high rank as a pioneer in this field. 

Under his leadership too the work of adult 
education and the work among college students 
have been enormously stimulated and policies 
adopted and set into operation which have 
already been most fruitful and give promise of 
great results. 

We express to Dr. Suter our cordial apprecia- 
tion of the large service he has rendered to the 
Church as Secretary of the Department of Reli- 
gious Education. We felicitate the important 
parish of which he is becoming the rector, and 
we congratulate ourselves that Dr. Suter and 
his new parish have jointly and generously 
offered to continue his service to the Depart- 
ment in an advisory capacity. 


Another resignation from the staff of 
the Department of Religious Education is 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


that of Mrs. Richard B. Kimball, for the 
past seven years the Department’s secre- 
tary for publications and assistant editor 
of Findings in Religious Education. ‘This 
quarterly departmental magazine will be 
discontinued with the current issue. 

Carrying out the policy adopted at its 
October meeting, that no new appoint- 
ments should be made except to fill vacan- 
cies under conditions of special emer- 
gency, the Council authorized the follow- 
ing appointments: 

Tue Rey. Ropert WAYNE JACKSON of Texas 
City, Texas, succeeds the Rev. J. Lundy Sykes 
as missionary at Colon in the Panama Canal 


Zone, where he will be our only white priest 
serving at the northern end of the Zone. 


Tue Rev. Harvey A. Stmmonps, until re- 
cently with the Holy Cross Mission in Liberia, 
is now to be employed on the staff in that 
country; Bishop Campbell has only one other 
white priest on his staff. 


BenyAMIN L. Burvette, M.D., of Shelbyville, 
Tennessee, is appointed resident physician for 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Manila, where the need of 


a resident physician is felt to be imperative. 

Page MEMBERSHIP of the special Com- 
mittee on Work in India was in- 

creased by the appointment of William G. 


Work IN INDIA 


Foreign 


Peterkin and Harper Sibley. The other 
members are the Bishop of Indianapolis, 
the Bishop of Virginia, Samuel Thorne, 
the Rey. A. B. Parson, and John W. 


Wood. 
| Ps TREASURER reported the receipt 
of legacies, designated and undesig- 
nated, in amounts varying from $100 to 
several thousand dollars and _ totalling 
over $48,000. One such legacy was left 
by Emily DeWitt Seaman, for many 
years a missionary in Liberia, where she 
founded and directed the Fanny Schuyler 
School at Bahlomah, a lonely station 
away from the coast. Here she was fre- 
quently without any white companions. 
Finally retiring and returning to this 
country with impaired sight and broken 
health, her death followed soon after. She 
has left $2,000 to the school and $500 to 
the church at Bahlomah. 


LEGACIES RECEIVED . 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


S PREVIOUSLY announced, the Finance 

Department is to hold three or four 
meetings in addition to those regularly 
scheduled. The next will take place on 
January 11. 


Mlssions 


JoHN Witson Woon, D.c.L., Executive Secretary 


Across the Secretary’s Desk 


| Riga IS GOOD news indeed from Yang- 
chow, China. The Rev. Benjamin L. 
Ancell writes: 


I am able to report that for which I have 
waited for years, viz., a virtual request (in the 
form of a verbal permissive statement) to re- 
open Mahan School. Reopen, of course I mean, 
upon our own terms, with no restrictions im- 
posed whatever. It is a return to “as you 
were.” It is complete vindication of our posi- 
tion. So I am proceeding with a view to re- 
opening, on a very limited scale at first, Feb- 
ruary, 1933. Though it is not as from me that 
the report of our reopening has spread, yet it 
has actually spread through the city and 
vicinity, and I am assured daily of the intense 
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satisfaction that the news is giving. Please ask 
prayers for us. 

We have had a wonderful summer. Such life 
in the parish as we have never known before, 
and along almost all lines. But we so greatly 
need more missionaries. Find me a man for 
Mahan School! A man expecting to make it a 
life work, not a three-year man. 


The Rev. Artley B. Parson, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., will be ready 
to give information and to receive sugges- 
tions from any one knowing a qualified 
teacher of English high school subjects, 
unmarried, a communicant of this 
Church, and in sound health. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


ip A LETTER to Bishop Hulse, written 
five days after the hurricane of No- 
vember 9 had spread destruction through 
the Province of Camaguey, our catechist 
at Baragua says: 


Nothing has happened to the mission, thank 
God, for I was there the whole day keeping the 
doors and windows shut so that the wind would 
not get in to blow off the roof. It pierced my 
heart so much that I went up to the altar and 
prayed in tears to the Lord, imagining how 
frail we are in the sight of the Lord, and we 
could be all blown to smithereens in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

The night after the cyclone the church shel- 
tered thirty men, nine women, and sixteen chil- 
dren; since then they have reduced to five men, 
two women, and three children. Of course, 
these will remain there for the remainder of the 
week, as their houses are blown down, and it 
will take quite a time to restore them. 

Food stuffs are scarce, for all the ground pro- 
visions are uprooted and the people have to 
wait upon the company for help, and there is 
quite a big rush for the little they are giving. 

I myself have not lost anything (thank God), 
only that I am in need of something to eat, 
for I have no means whereby I can obtain it. 
Clothing, I may need some, if there is some 
good-hearted person who wants to send me, as 
it will be highly appreciated, for since the sugar 
crop is over last May I have not done any work 
to earn a living and I have to wait upon the 
generosity of the neighbors for a morsel. 

I intend to start a class for confirmation next 
Sunday (God willing) and I will be glad to 
know just when you intend to visit us next 
year, as I may get quite a large number of 
candidates this time by the help of God. 


of 1 of 


| Bos MosHER writes about the crit- 
ical situation facing our mission in 
Bontoc, Philippine Islands: 


It is sheer absurdity to try to run that sta- 
tion any longer with one clerical missionary. 
No one man can carry on the work in Bontoc, 
including the care of the boys in the school, 
the pastoral oversight of three or four thou- 
sand adults, and then reach out to the several 
stations and direct the teachers and the work 
of the schools in those places, as well as act as 
treasurer in the station and handle the funds. 

Igorots want the Sacrament when they are 
sick. The priest has to go and bury them when 
they die at all sorts of inconvenient hours and 
places. There are a thousand other little things 
that must be taken care of all the time. And 
always, every day now.we are being made 
conscious of the attempt of the Romanists to 
crowd us out. This is no time for dallying. 
We can keep a little mission and minister to a 


few people just as long as we want to, but if 
we are going to do any effective work what- 
ever, it must be an aggressive work. We are 
paying a fearful price now for the neglect of 
the first twenty years in not developing any 
native ministry. We are also paying the price 
of devoted work well done on the part of the 
missionaries who were here, that has resulted 
in the Igorots coming to us literally by the 
hundreds at a time. It is still not too late for 
us to hold the field. But there can be no ques- 
tion that if we lose our grip now we shall 
never get it back again. It will be a great pity 
if our Church has to take a backward step in 
this place where she has had one of the most 
remarkable missions that she has ever known 
in any of her mission fields. 


cf vf q 


MONG THE THIRTY-TWO children in 

our Home for Children in Panama 
a number of nationalities have always 
been represented. Now comes one more. 
“Recently,” Clair E. Ogden writes, “a 
nineteen-months-old infant who is a 
Turk has been added to the family.” 
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@)= SCHOOL AT Kuling, China, for the 
children of missionaries, is greatly in 
need of a typewriter for office use and for 
the instruction of pupils in the school who 
want to take a typewriting course. The 
headmaster, Roy Allgood, writes that a 
good, rebuilt Underwood, costing about 
fifty dollars, would be most acceptable. 
The Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, the chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, can supply par- 
ticulars. His address is Old Synod Hall, 
Amsterdam Avenue and 110 Street, New 
ViorkssNy Yo 


With Our Missionaries 


BRAZIL 
The Rev. and Mrs. Franklin T. Osborn with 
their four children, after furlough at their home 
in Hailey, Idaho, sailed from New Orleans, 
Louisiana, for Rio de Janeiro, December 17. 


CHINA—HANKOW 
Mrs. E. P. Miller, Jr., arrived in New York 
on advanced furlough, December 1. 
Nina Johnson sailed December 30 from San 
Francisco, to take up her work with Bishop 
Roots. 


CHINA—SHANGHAI 


Dr. J. C. McCracken of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Shanghai, is now in the United States, 
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Domestic Missions 


Tue Rr. Rey. Frank W. CREIGHTON, S.T.D., Executive Secretary 


Bee MITCHELL REPORTS that the 
work among the Mexicans in Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, is growing by leaps and 
bounds. At present it is confined to two 
centers, Alhambra and Golden Gate, 
under the general direction of the Ven. 
J. Rochwood Jenkins, assisted by Isabel 
M. Beauchamp, Mrs. E. T. Swisher, and 
the Rev. J. H. Pagan, a former Presby- 
terian minister, now a candidate for Holy 
Orders. The cost of the work, save for 
salaries, is raised in Arizona. 

The Mexican church at Golden Gate is 
the gift of the congregation of Trinity 
Pro-Cathedral, Phoenix. | Archdeacon 
Jenkins has succeeded in enlisting local 
volunteer work, and has secured help 
from the local visiting nurse, the Phoenix 
Social Service Center, and other agencies. 
Equipment is not yet entirely satisfac- 
tory. Much remains to be done at Al- 
hambra where a suitable church and 
parish hall are needed, and the building 
at Golden Gate is already outgrown. Ac- 
cessories for efficient work are not yet 
complete. Miss Beauchamp badly needs 
a second-hand typewriter. 

The development of our Arizona Mex- 
ican work has been along sure lines. It 
promises to be a model! 
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De MarcAarET 5S. PEPPERS 
sends a most encouraging report of 
activities in St. Peter’s Mission, Seattle. 
The new building erected with help from 
legacies received without designation by 
the National Council and recently dedi- 
cated, is in constant use. Services are 
held in English two Sundays each month, 
and in Japanese the other Sundays. The 
same choir sings for both the Japanese 
and English services. This is a unique 
piece of service because the Japanese- 
American young people follow the Jap- 
anese service with the greatest difficulty. 
For twenty years it was the hope of the 
Japanese congregation to have a choir 
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and the opening of the new building 


‘spurred them to the realization of that 


hope. The high school girls and the 
members of the Woman’s Auxiliary, with 
the help of a tailor, made vestments, 
other members of the congregation 
pressed them, and at the first service there 
was a full vested choir trained by Ruth 
Loring-Clark, our student secretary at the 
University of Washington. Two high 
school girls take turns playing the organ 
for all the services. 

The vesper service on All Saints’ Day 
was of unusual interest. At the foot of 
the chancel steps there was a long white 
table. On it were photographs of the 
late Bishop of Olympia (Frederic W. 
Keator) and the members of St. Peter’s 
Mission who are in life eternal, surround- 
ed by vases, baskets, and bowls of flow- 
ers. During the impressive service con- 
ducted by the Rev. Gennosuki Shoji, the 
names of the former bishops of the dio- 
cese, the missionaries who had served in 
Japan, the members of the congregation 
and of the Church school who had died 
since the mission was organized, were read 
and reverently remembered in the prayers 
which followed. 

The present enrollment of St. Peter’s 
Church School is 162. There are further 
classes under two supervisors, one Jap- 
anese and one American. The teaching 
staff consists of five Japanese, six second- 
generation Japanese-Americans, and three 
Americans. 
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alee NOTES ON this page about lectern 

Bibles have received a gratifying re- 
sponse from many interested people. All 
the missions thus far ‘asking for Bibles 
have been supplied, and there are still 
twelve letters on my desk offering Bibles 
for lectern use. I am sure requests will 
come for them all. It has been a great 


pleasure to bring these donors and donees 
together, 


Christian Social Service 


THE Rey. C. RANKIN Barnes, Executive Secretary 


| ese IN 1924 there came to the late 
Rev. Charles N. Lathrop, then Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Department, a 
formal, written request from a number of 
diocesan social service leaders asking that 
some Sunday in the Epiphany season 
might annually be set apart as Social 
Service Sunday, “beginning in 1926.” 
This request from the field received the 
cordial approval of the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
F. Gailor, then President of the National 
Council. The Third Sunday after the 
Epiphany was agreed upon, and the first 
observance was held on January 24, 1926. 

From the start the aim of the day has 
been to enlarge the social vision of the 
parish and to afford both priest and 
people a particular opportunity to pray 
for the building of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. The day’s function has been 
to draw renewed attention to the social 
implications of the Christian religion and 
the fact that the practical working out of 
these implications should begin in the 
immediate community which that parish 
is set to serve. The close relation be- 
tween Christian ideals and social welfare 
cannot be reiterated too frequently. 

The intervening years have been 
marked by a growing observance of the 
day throughout the Church, especially 
since the Prayer Book of 1928 has pro- 
vided devotional material carrying a 
social emphasis. Increasingly the day has 
been marked by special services arranged 
for the social workers of the community, 
by appropriate sermons, and by informal 
gatherings at which parishioners meet 
some of the leading social workers of the 
community and hear of their work. Nat- 
urally the observance of the day depends 
upon the community situation faced by 
each particular parish. 

Social Service Sunday, 1933, will come 
on the Third Sunday after the Epiphany, 
January 22. A simple leaflet with sug- 
gestions for the effective use of the day 
may be obtained from the Department. 
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SPLENDID EXAMPLE of the downtown 

parish eagerly meeting the social 
needs of its own community is St. Mark’s 
Church, San Antonio, Texas. Most of 
this work is carried on by the social 
service department of St. Mark’s Guild. 

One of its current projects is the main- 
tenance of three emergency lunch rooms 
for children. Under a general chairman, 
each lunch room is personally supervised 
by an individual chairman, assisted in 
turn by two volunteers who do the follow- 
up case work among the families whose 
children come to the lunch room. Under 
the guidance of the parish social worker, 
herself a volunteer although profession- 
ally trained, these volunteers make thor- 
ough home visits and put the clients in 
touch with the welfare agency best 
equipped to meet their needs. 

The lunch rooms have only been 
opened after the choice of a location in 
consultation with children’s clinics, 
school principals, and parent-teachers as- 
sociations. Then the department rents a 
small home in the chosen locality. Into 
this is moved some family with children, 
in which the father is unemployed and the 
mother is competent, reliable, and able to 
prepare wholesome lunches. In this she 
is assisted daily by one or two volunteer 
workers. The family receives housing 
and all their meals and is given perma- 
nent rehabilitation as rapidly as possible. 

Very little money is allowed for main- 
tenance, and the general chairman keeps 
on the lookout for donations of ice, milk, 
bread, and other foodstuffs. Each lunch- 
room chairman sees to the purchase of 
further supplies, attends to the payment 
of the bills, and makes a monthly report 
to the social service department. In late 
November, 170 children were being fed 
daily. 

The operation of these lunch rooms is 
only one of the many activities of the 
social service department. New clothing, 
for instance, to the extent of two thou- 
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Read a Book 
HARLES Henry Brent—Every- 
body’s Bishop by Eleanor Slater 
(Milwaukee, Morehouse, 1932), 
$1.50. 
It is good that while we wait for a 
large definitive life of Charles Henry 
Brent we have Miss Slater’s 128-page 


sketch of this man who “is a part of the 
treasure of this generation as Phillips 
Brooks was a part of the treasure of the 
last.” 

This is not a complete record of Bishop 
Brent’s life but a study of his work and 
character written with deep understanding 
and affectionate sympathy. Miss Slater, a 
missionary herself and an occasional con- 
tributor to Tue Sprrir or Missions, has 
given us a portrait of Bishop Brent in 
vivid memorable words. It is a _ great 
sketch of a great bishop which we hope 
every Churchman and woman will read. 
For to read this book is to know Bishop 
Brent, helper and counsellor of humanity 
the world over—truly Everybody’s Bishop. 


sand pieces, was made and distributed last 
year. The department codperates closely 
with the welfare agencies of both city and 
county, and consults the Central Index, 
or confidential exchange, thus preventing 
duplication and saving time, trouble, and 
money. 

A parish social service committee or its 
equivalent in every parish. 

t 7 % 

EADERS IN BOTH the Dioceses of 

/ Rochester and Connecticut feel 
that the social task of the Church is fur- 
ther promoted by utilizing those units of 
Church organization which stand between 
the diocese and the parish. In Rochester 
it is the convocation and in Connecticut, 
the archdeaconry. 

Social service committees are set up to 
bring before the convocation or arch- 
deaconry meetings those social needs 
especially felt by that particular area. 
This makes for interest, definiteness, and 
action. Such social service committees 
might well be charged with responsi- 
bility for seeing that Churchmen in State 
or county institutions within their area 
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are given regular pastoral care. This is 
important because often such institutions 
lie outside organized parish bounds. 
: 2 bf 

ARISH SOCIAL WORKERS, whether paid 

helpers or volunteers, are frequently 
brought face to face with families unable 
to plan a healthy food budget because 
ignorant of the simple rules of nutrition. 
Naturally it requires greater skill to plan 
a sound diet with a slender pocketbook 
than with adequate resources. The Amer- 
ican Child Health Association, in its anxi- 
ety to save children from the devastating 
effects of the depression, is emphasizing 
the fact that the less money a family or a 
community has to spend, the more neces- 
sary it is to spend that money to the best 
advantage. 

Lucy H. Gillett, its specialist in mat- 
ters of emergency nutrition, points out 
that every child should have at least a 
pint of milk a day, and preferably a 
quart. Daily he should have potatoes 
and one or more of these: carrots, tur- 
nips, beets, onions, cabbage, spinach, let- 
tuce, escarole, peas, beans, or other vege- 
tables; oranges, apples, bananas, or other 
fruit. A raw vegetable, such as chopped 
cabbage or grated carrots, should be pro- 
vided three or four times a week. 
Oranges or tomatoes are desirable daily. 

Bread and cereals, one or both, should 
be used at every meal. Since dark or 
whole grain bread and cereal are best for 
growth, they ought to be served at least 
once daily. ither eggs, meat, fish, 
cheese, dried beans, peas, or lentils should 
be served daily, if possible, with meat 
never more than once a day. 

It is recognized that fried foods 
should not be given to children. Some 
fat is desirable to make food palatable, 
but not in large amounts, and sugar may 
safely be limited to cooked foods. 

The whole matter is one which should 
enlist the intelligent codperation of 
Church people, because, if children do not 
get the essentials for normal growth and 
development at this time, there is grave 
danger that they will suffer physically in 
later years. 


Religious Education 


THE REv. JoHN W. Suter, jr., D.D., Executive Secretary 


ANY CHURCH SCHOOLS are alert to 

discover opportunities for render- 
ing service to people outside their own 
parish or their local community. It is a 
good thing for boys and girls to make 
gifts to people who are reached in ways 
not provided for by the various offerings 
administered by the 
National Council. 
One such opportunity 
is offered by the 
Church Periodical 
Giub. Mary EE. 
Thomas, its executive 
secretary, writes: 


I wish the children in 
our better situated 
Church schools could 
make contributions for 
the benefit of children 
who are less advan- 
tageously placed. A real 
help along this line was 
secured last year, and a 
few schools in mission 
districts profited thereby. 
There needs, however, to 
be more active coopera- 
tion in order to de- 
velop a_ satisfactory and permanent 


Books, pictures, leaflets, and other ma- 
terials for Church school classes are much 
needed in some schools and are “a drug 
on the market” in others. Any Church 
school leader who sees in this suggestion 
an opportunity for service will do well to 
write to Miss Thomas, The Church Peri- 
odical Club, 22 West Forty-Eighth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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plan. 
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NE HUNDRED AND TWO manuscripts 

were submitted in the Religious Play 
Competition (see May, 1932, SPIRIT OF 
Missions, page 328) sponsored jointly by 
the Commission on Religious Drama, the 
Rev. P. E. Osgood, chairman, and the 
Morehouse Publishing Company. The 
awards recently announced are: 


Y. P. Commission to Meet 


MEETING of the National 

Commission on Young People’s 
work will be held in New York over 
the week-end of February 18. It is 
hoped that the entire commission, 
which includes provincial representa- 
tives and advisers, can be present at 
this important gathering. At this 
time matters of interest to young 
people in general will be discussed 
and definite conclusions reached. The 
commission would welcome any sug- 
gestions sent either to one of the com- 
mission members or direct to Sallie 
Hewes Phillips, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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First PrizE—$50 
Youth’s Quest for the Holy Grail by 
the Rev. E. Harvey Herring, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


SECOND PriIzE—$25 
Christ Risen by Margaret M. French, 
Marion, Massachu- 
setts. 


TuHirD PrizE—$10 
Release by Amie 
Hampton Medary, 
Taunton, Massachu- 
setts. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
The Children of 
the Shepherds by 
Emily Seymour Coit, 
Pensacola, Florida. 

“It Is Finished” 
by Mrs. Ethel Bain, 
Cos Cob, Connecticut. 

Lhe Little Shep- 
herd Visits the Christ 
Child by Ruth Hays, 
New Haven, Conn. 

The Quest of the Wise Men by the 
Rev. Charles W. F. Smith, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, England. 

Precious Gifts by Mary Royce Merri- 
man, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

The first two plays to be issued by the 
Morehouse Publishing Company are: The 
Little Shepherd Visits the Christ Child, 
by Ruth Hays, and The Children of the 
Shepherds, by Emily Seymour Coit. 

The first has nine characters and re- 
quires about half an hour. It is adapted 
for presentation either in the chancel or 
in the parish house. The play consists of 
two short acts and makes use of biblical 
language. The second is for eight char- 
acters and an indefinite number of chil- 
dren. There are three scenes. 

Both of these plays are marked by sim- 
plicity, brevity, and a reverent spirit. 


THE SPIRIT (Of Mil ss OS 


Ip IS GOOD NEws that leadership in col- 
lege work under the National Council 
was resumed on January 1, after a lapse 
of only four months. This does not mean 
that the position of Secretary for College 
Work left vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. W. Brooke Stabler on September 
1, 1932, is filled in the ordinary sense, but 
it does mean that, acting upon a resolu- 
tion passed by the National Council in 
October, the Presiding Bishop has chosen 
the Rev. Thomas H. Wright to serve tem- 
porarily as Acting Secretary, and that 
Mr. Wright has accepted the assignment. 
This arrangement is made possible by the 
fact that Mr. Wright was already an em- 
ployee of the National Council. His new 
position represents a change of work and 
a re-arrangement of personnel rather than 
an addition to the paid force of the Na- 
tional Council. 


Since September, 1930, Mr. Wright has 
been part-time Associate Secretary for 
College Work in the Province of Sewanee, 
first at Lumberton in North Carolina and 
later at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
where he has also assisted in the student 
work at the University of North Carolina. 
He has endeared himself to students, 
faculty members, bishops, and other lead- 
ers. He is a graduate of the University 
of the South and of the Theological Sem- 
inary in Alexandria, Virginia. The work 
which Mr. Wright will carry forward will 
be virtually the same as that for which 
Mr. Glenn and Mr. Stabler were respon- 
sible from 1927 until 1932. This means 
that he will keep in touch with college 
pastors and student workers generally, 
whether men or women, and will give 
help, when asked, in the important matter 
of filling vacancies that occur in these 
posts. The influence of the national col- 
lege work leader extends far beyond the 
list of men and women whose salaries are 
subsidized by National Council appro- 
priations, for increasingly the national 
office is called upon for information and 
counsel in selecting student workers 
whose salaries are paid wholly from local 
sources. Viewing as he does the college 
situation throughout the country, the na- 
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tional secretary knows of people who are 
well qualified to serve in colleges, and it 
often happens that a position is filled by 
a man or a woman who, but for the na- 
tional office, would have remained un- 
known to the bishop or the vestry looking 
for a new leader. 


Missionary Education 
THE Rev.A. M. SHERMAN, S.T.D., Secretary 


HE READING COURSES on China and on 
the American Indians entitled respec- 
tively, Revolution and Evolution in China 
by Arthur M. Sherman, and Old Trails 
and New by Hugh Latimer Burleson, are 
now ready at fifteen cents each. 
Of Old Trails and New, Matthew K. 
Sniffen, the secretary of the Indian Rights 
Association, writes: 


Old Trails and New I find to be intensely 
interesting and worthy of general circulation 
among all who are studying Indian affairs at 
this time—especially in the Churches. 

t 4 1 
MONG THE NEW materials which will 
be of assistance in connection with 
the current study of the Indians are: 


Indian Tribes and Missions (Hartford, 
Church Missions Publishing Company, 
1932). New and revised paper edition. 
$1.00. 


This new edition contains the recently issued 
supplement bringing the story of the Church’s 
work among the American Indians up to 1932. 
The supplement may be obtained separately for 
15 cents. 


A Handbook for Missionary Work Among 
the Indians by G. E. E. Lindquist. 
(New York, Home Missions Council, 
1932), 50 cents. 


Mr. Lindquist is a missionary-at-large of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
among the Indians. While this is a handbook 
for those engaged in missionary service, it is 
nevertheless of value to anyone who wishes to 
know more about the Indians from men and 
women who have spent years of service among 
them, for into its compilation have gone the 
suggestions garnered from the experiences of 
twenty-two missionaries. It contains an excel- 
lent brief survey of Indian characteristics, pre- 
sents today’s emphases in Indian mission work, 
and shows the development in the Indian 
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Church. It also gives an enumeration of the 
organizations at work in the missions and a 
brief characterization of the reservations and 
tribal groups including their geographical dis- 
tribution. y 
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Bae AVE OBTAINED from the Rand 
McNally Company a limited num- 
ber of a map of China which was orig- 
inally published at fifty cents but which 
we are enabled to offer for fifteen cents. 


Adult Education 


Tue Rev. D. A. MCGREGOR, PH.D., Sec’y. 
600 Haven Street, Evanston, III. 


ae NEEDS TO be true to the his- 
toric-faith of Christianity, and it also 
needs to deal with the actual problems 
and interests of modern life. Many mod- 
ern teachers are eager for guidance in ad- 
justing their teaching to this twofold de- 
mand. Some valuable pioneer work in 
this direction is being done by the Na- 
tional Adult School Union of England. 
Each year they publish a handbook which 
is a series of lessons for the year. A gen- 
eral idea is taken and is worked out in a 
year’s lessons through various fields— 
biblical, literary, artistic, and political. 


The course published in 1931 is entitled 
Road-Makers. A survey of the index will 
show the topics that are dealt with. The 
course opens with a lesson on the signifi- 
cance of Christ entitled, The Greatest of 
Road-Makers. Five lessons follow on A 
New Way of Life showing how the Chris- 
tian fellowship pioneered a new way of 
living in the world. The next two lessons 
are on the lives of two great discoverers, 
Christopher Columbus and Captain R. F. 
Scott of the Antarctic. From such geo- 
graphical road-making, the course turns to 
five lessons on pioneering in education. 
Seven lessons follow on The Road To- 
wards God, in which the class is led to 
see the long path that man has taken in 
his quest for God, until at last the vision 
becomes clear in Jesus Christ. 

Four lessons are then given to Road- 
Makers in Poetry, where the class is in- 
troduced to some of the finest poems of 
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Wordsworth and Masefield. From poetry 
the class turns to science for a month and 
reviews the beginnings of science and the 
work of Galileo and Faraday. Then from 
science we turn to international relations 
and survey the path that man has fol- 
lowed from the first outreach towards 
world fellowship to the modern Christian 
vision of a world brotherhood. 

Seven lessons follow on The Joys of 
the Road, dealing with The Unseen Com- 
rade, Fellowship, Hope and Striving, The 
Joys of Home, City Life, Treasured Mem- 
ories, and Leisure. 

In the hands of an intelligent teacher 
this course ought to be very interesting 
and helpful. 

The course of study published by the 
same organization for 1932 is also ex- 
traordinarily good. It is entitled Belief 
and Life. A brief summary of the divi- 
sions of the course shows the topics with 
which it deals: 


I The Spiritual Nature of Man (five 
lessons) 
Il The God of the Universe (two lessons) 
III God our Father (two lessons) 
IV Our Common Humanity (four lessons) 
V Faith: A Power by Which We Live 
(four lessons) 
VI Justice (four lessons) 
VII Freedom (five lessons) 
VIII Beauty (nine lessons) 
IX The Quest for Truth (four lessons) 
xX Jesus and the Way of Love (five les- 
sons) 
XI The Art of Living Together (eight les- 
sons) 


There is at least as much variety in this 
course as in the one described more fully 
above. Bible Readings are assigned for 
each lesson, and book references to valu- 
able literature are given. Each lesson 
also contains most valuable quotations 
from dependable authors on the subject 
treated. 

If a leader wishes to do some thinking 
himself on the pressing questions of mod- 
ern life, and if he wishes to lead his class 
to do some thinking with him, he will 
find either of these courses most valuable 
as a guide. They may be secured at The 
Book Store, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, in cloth binding, for $1 each. 


The Field Department 


Tue Rev. BarteL H. REINHEIMER, D.D., Executive Secretary 


cee Diocese or East Carolina, which 
will conduct its Every Member Can- 
vass for pledges during the first four 
weeks of Lent, 1933, is conducting an 
Every Member Visitation during the two 
weeks, November 27-December 11. This 
is in line with the suggestion of the Field 
Department, that elsewhere in the Church 
where the canvass was conducted during 
the period when East Carolina was hold- 
ing its visitation, the Lenten or pre- 
Lenten season be devoted to such a visita- 
tion. 

Although it is too early to report the 
results of East Carolina’s plan, it is not 
too soon to call attention to the six-point 
program on which their visitation was 
based: 

I. Worsuip. To impress upon each 
member of the Church the importance of 
worship, and to urge regular attendance. 
Each member to attend at least one 
service each Sunday. 

II. Hosprratity. To stress the need 
of hospitality one to another; especially 
to visitors at our services, and all others 
in the community not in touch with the 
Church, its worship, and its work. 

III. Pastorar. To make known the 
urgent need and the great value of indi- 
vidual effort on the part of the members 
of the Church. Great things have been 
accomplished through the personal call 
and the invitation to come, coupled with 
prayer and continued effort. 

IV. Worx. To become an active 
member in at least one of the Church or- 
ganizations which render such efficient 
service for Christ and His Church. 

V. Interest. To show interest in 
and give support to the Church school, the 
young people’s organization, and other 
agencies of the Church devoted to the 
instruction and the development of our 
young people. 

VI. FrnanciAt Support. To be sys- 
tematic in the support of the parish, 
diocesan, and general Church programs. 
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A NUMBER OF reports have been re- 
ceived of pre-canvass visitations in 
the course of which the parish committee 
made two calls in each home in the par- 
ish. The first call in the interest of 
parish friendliness and education pre- 
ceded the canvass by two to six weeks. 
A fine example of this was the Personal 
Service Canvass conducted in Christ 
Church, Glendale, Ohio. 
veer. & 

S*: PauL’s CATHEDRAL, Marquette, has 

transformed its canvass committee 
into a Parish Progress Committee. The 
purpose of this committee is: 

The purpose of this committee shall be to 
promote the general welfare of St. Paul’s Cath- 
edral parish and especially to develop a spirit 
of greater friendship among its members, to 
enlist all of them in its service, to welcome new 


members, and to carry on its annual Every 
Member Canvass to finance its activities. 


Speakers Bureau 
Tue Rev. Cuar_es H. CoLrett, Secretary 


OR SEVERAL YEARS the Speakers 
Bureau has tried to impress upon 
Church groups that its sole purpose is 
that of educating the Church in her mis- 
sionary activities. This is done by means 
of speakers who are actually engaged in 
the Church’s work. Recently the Speak- 
ers Bureau has had intimations that some 
groups are neglecting to ask for speakers 
when they would really like them because 
they have no money with which to give 
an honorarium to the speaker. This situ- 
ation ought not to exist. Our speakers 
go out with the understanding that an 
honorarium has no place in our plans and 
purposes. The Speakers Bureau asks 
only that expenses be paid, if possible. 
If any of the readers of THE Sprrit oF 
Missions have refrained from asking for 
a speaker because of lack of funds from 
which to pay an honorarium we hope that 
they will rid themselves of that reason 
and let us serve them. 


Department of Publicity 


THE Rev. G. WarFIELD Hosss, Executive Secretary 


IRS GOOD TYPE of stencil duplicating 

machine is. a parish asset of ines- 
timable value. There is slight cause for 
any parish to be without such a valuable 
publicity adjunct, since 
a new type of mime- 
ograph may be had for 
as little as thirty dol- 
lars. 

But, given the ma- 
chine, it needs to be 
used carefully. 

A mimeograph will 
produce clean, beauti- 
ful work. It will print 
sketches, line drawings, 
lettering, borders, any 
embellishment that 
may be desirable to 
add _attention-value 
and interest. The 
process is relatively 
simple; even a_be- 
ginner, taking pains, 
can produce good 
work. After twenty 
minutes’ instruction, one beginner turned 
out a parish paper cover including a let- 
tered title and a line-drawing of a church 
building. He also did a really good car- 
toon of a choir boy for use as an initial. 
It required about a half hour to make 
this stencil. An experienced person could 
do it in less time. 

Poor mimeographing is the result, usu- 
ally, of carelessness. Uneven_ impres- 
sions are caused by a typewriter ribbon 
only partially thrown out of the way, by 
too soft a platen on the typewriter, by 
uneven touch in stencil-cutting, or by 
careless inking of hand-inked types of 
machine. 

The Department has made arrange- 
ments with the A. B. Dick Company by 
which it can offer a special service to 
users of mimeographs. If you are having 
trouble and seem unable to get good 
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A MIMEOGRAPHED POSTER 

by 11 inches, was 
used in the promotion of Christmas 
boxes in the Diocese of West Virginia 
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results, send us samples of the work, 
name and style of machine used, and 
statement of the difficulty. We will have 
your problem analyzed and will advise 
you just what you can 
do “toscorrect the 
trouble. 

Strive for attractive- 
ness in your mimeo- 
graphed parish paper. 
The paper that is 
clean, readable, attrac- 
tive, with plenty of 
margin and white space 
to display the text, 
will produce profitable 
results, while the other 
kind of paper may be 
more detrimental than 
helpful. 

The possibilities of 
the mimeograph are 
almost limitless. It 
will produce the local 
pages of the parish 
paper; letters from 
rector or vestry or parish organizations; 
Church school, Woman’s Auxiliary, and 
Young People’s Fellowship material; 
index cards, record forms of all kinds, 
postal card notices and messages, posters, 
exhibit materials, even letter heads and 
return-card envelopes. With even a 
moderate-priced mimeograph, a parish 
can do practically all its printing at 
trifling cost. Most of the things now 
printed by parishes, can be mimeographed 
just as effectively and at a fraction of 
the printing cost. 

The mimeograph offers a short cut to 
better parish publicity, without added 
expense, and probably with a worthwhile 
saving. Keep your mimeograph ma- 
chine busy, and make it produce results 
worthy of your parish and your Church! 
The Publicity Department will be glad 
to advise you on mimeograph problems. 
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The Woman’s Auxiliary 


Grace LINDLEY, Executive Secretary 


if The General Church Program, 1932- 
1934, there appears this paragraph: 

If the Woman’s Auxiliary is to arouse the 
concern of the women of today, especially the 
young women, and win them to share in work- 
ing out a Christian answer to the world’s need, 
it must engage in activities of tremendous sig- 
nificance. 

This we believe to be a basic principle 
in the relationship of the parish Auxiliary 
to young women. The first step in build- 
ing such a relationship might well be a 
straightforward evaluation of the work 
we are now doing. Are we “engaged in 
activities of tremendous significance” or 
are we frittering away our time at petty 
and uninteresting tasks which seem to 
have no part in the whole broad concept 
of the Church’s life? Have we even such 
a concept of the part the Church may 
take in the life of today? Why do we 
want young women to join us in this 
work we are doing? Have we anything 
to offer them? Have we worthwhile work 
to give them? What are our motives? 
Do we want them to help us with heavy 
burdens and assure an Auxiliary to carry 
on in the future, or do we realize we 
must have their youth and joy and fresh 
viewpoint in working out a Christian an- 
swer to the world’s need? 

If we can satisfy ourselves as to our 
motives we come to the next step which 
is to face frankly what we intend to ask 
them to do. Shall we ask them to wait 
on tables, prepare luncheons and dinners, 
make layettes, listen to a few vague pro- 
grams, and then expect them to be thrilled 
at the scope of Auxiliary work? Shall 
we, on the other hand, frankly recognize 
their ability and not be afraid of it? In 
a time when children in school are dis- 
cussing world problems, must we not 
realize that nothing but a real challenge 
to their intelligence and faith will interest 
our young women? Must we not help 
them to see the need of the world, and 
then through their belief in God and His 
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Church, find a real answer to that need? 

Perhaps if we are not afraid to trust 
them, they will lead us into new ways of 
thought and new expressions of this 
thought. Together we may be able to 
explore the possib’lities of our parish and 
community. We can learn to face frankly 
the problems we find there and plan to- 
gether to meet them. By our united 
efforts our Church will come to be a vital 
force in the community. We will begin 
to realize as never before the relationship 
of our Church and community to the 
whole world and our responsibility for 
what the world is. 


With this background we will be able 
to work out a program of such tremen- 
dous significance that every woman of 
the parish, young or old, will feel that 
she must be a part of it. The program 
will need to be a well balanced one incor- 
porating the elements of worship, study, 
work, and gifts. It will not be enough 
for a committee to prepare such a pro- 
gram and present it for immediate use. 
The program must first become a part of 
the thinking and planning of the whole 
group. Their ideas must be incorporated. 
The entire program may be changed but 
in the end it will be the product of the 
thinking of both the committee and the 
group. 

After the first two steps (analyzing the 
situation, and preparing the program) 
comes the difficult and important step of 
carrying through the plans made. This 
means the cooperation of every officer 
and member of the group. It means a 
faithful carrying out of plans, a well 
worked out time schedule for each indi- 
vidual meeting, a careful presiding officer, 
planned activity fitting in with the themes 
chosen. 

The last step, as usual, is one of the 
most important. It is the measuring of 
results. It means that often through the 
year we will stop and “take stock.” We 
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will frankly face failures in either wor- 
ship, study, work, or gifts. At the end 
of the year we will discuss the whole pro- 
gram and make our findings the basis for 
next year’s program. We will work to- 
gether for increasingly better results; we 
will think always of the future. 

This method of procedure gives us a 
framework for building a program of tre- 
mendous significance. The details of the 
program must come from the interests 
and experiences of the group and the 
needs that they see in the world around 
them. The Woman’s Auxiliary in the 
Life of the Church (W.A. 49—ten cents) 
gives in outline form a long list of sug- 
gestions of things to do, which will quick- 
en the imagination of our group and offer 
activities to meet the needs they see. The 
Kingdoms of Our Lord (thirty-five cents) 
and the Guide (twenty-five cents), The 
General Church Program (twenty-five 
cents), THE Sprrit or Misstons, Church 
papers, magazines, books all provide ma- 
terial with which to enrich the program. 


Wortp Day oF PRAYER 
HE WortpD Day oF PRAYER will be 
observed on the first Friday in Lent, 
March 3. These aids are available: 

A Call to Prayer by Ruth Muskrat 
Bronson, an Indian-American. (For dis- 
tribution before the day, at the meeting; 
and for use afterward.) Free. 


Program: Follow Thou Me by Mrs, C. 


C. Chen (2 cents each; $2.00 a 100). 

Children’s Program: Follow Thou Me, 
(1 cent each; 50 cents a 100). 

A Service of Consecration: Looking 
Unto Jesus by Jean Grigsby Paxton. 
(For a preparatory meeting of leaders 
and committee, or for the morning ses- 
sion at an all-day meeting on the day) 
5 cents. 

Poster, 11 x 17 inches. Same design 
as cover of program in black and white. 
(For Church vestibules, offices, and store 
windows) 5 cents. 

These supplies can be ordered from 
The Book Store, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Please accompany 
orders with remittance to cover material 
desired. 
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American Church Institute 
For Negroes 
Tue Rey. R. W. Parton, v.p., Director 


“H’ THE OKOLONA Industrial School 

been worth one cent a year to you 
for the last thirty years? Then bring 
along thirty cents! If there is no money, 
bring thirty cents worth of corn, mo- 
lasses, potatoes, turnips, hay—anything 
for the table or for live stock—bring 
these to help on current expenses during 
the hardest of the thirty years of the 
school’s history.” 

Such was the invitation to the thirtieth 
anniversary exercises of the Okolona In- 
dustrial School issued to the Negroes in 
the surrounding country-side. Their 
response was most hearty, some thirty- 
five hundred people attending the cere- 
monies described in the December, 1932, 
SPIRIT OF Missions (page 788). 
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ALLACE A. BATTLE, recently, has 

spent several weeks at the Fort 
Valley School, Fort Valley, Georgia, stim- 
ulating interest among the people of his 
race in supporting the school by a thanks- 
giving offering. _ With the principal, 
H. A. Hunt, students, and other repre- 
sentatives of the school, he held meetings 
in nearly all the school districts contigu- 
ous to Fort Valley in a forty-mile radius. 
The resulting offering amounted to over 
sixteen hundred dollars, which, at the 
prevailing market price, is equivalent to 
sixty bales of cotton. This is an increase 
over the offering of last year and every- 
one at Fort Valley is exceedingly happy. 

This winter the school plans to hold 
public meetings to make known its work 
and needs throughout the Dioceses of 
Georgia and Atlanta. Both Diocesans 
are greatly interested in this plan and are 
lending every support to its accomplish- 
ment. 

This same school, through real sacrifice 
and determination, has succeeded in not 
only carrying on its work so far this year 
without debt but in applying $647.69 out 
of its current funds towards the reduction 
of debts accumulated in the past. 


The Cooperating Agencies 


All correspondence should be directed to the officials whose names 
and addresses are given under the various heads 


The Church Army 


Captain B. F. Mountford, Secretary 
416 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


Re" WHAT soRT of 
Church groups does 
Church Army draw its re- 
< cruits? Of the class com- 

missioned last month by 
the Presiding Bishop, six came from 
Young People’s Fellowships (two had 
been presidents of Y.P.F. groups; one a 
vice-president of a diocesan Y.P.F.); six 
had been Church school teachers, one a 
lay reader, and three were formerly choir 
members. One of the mission sisters was 
president of the G.F.S. in her parish. Two 
of the men have college degrees. 

C.A. Training Center at Providence, 
Rhode Island, has had to be closed for 
1933 due to “No Funds,” and twenty 
candidates who normally should consti- 
tute the 1933 class of trainees, have to be 
asked to wait until 1934. 

of q 7 

AY. THE REQUEST of the Rt. Rev. C. K. 

Gilbert, Captain George Clarke recent- 
ly surveyed a ninety- 
square-mile section of 
Sullivan County in the 
Diocese of New York. 
Eleven families were 
enrolled in the diocesan 
correspondence course, 
four were linked up 
with a mission church. 

Captain F. H. Board 
is doing similar work 
in North Carolina. At 
Trollinwood upwards 
of a hundred have been 


CONVERSION 


enrolled in Sunday 
school. An evening 
mission service has 


an average of eighty 


attending. 1932 O.A. T 


: AINEES COMMISSIONED 
BY THE PRESIDING BISHOP 
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The Daughters of the King 


Mrs. W. Shelley Humphreys, Secretary 
2103 Main Street, Jacksonville, Florida 


EPORTS CONTINUE to 

come in, indicating 
that our annual Cor- 
porate Communion on 
All Saints’ Day, was this 
year more generally ob- 
served than previously. It would appear 
that a new emphasis was laid upon the 
importance of this corporate act, and with 
it a sense of a new and greater need of 
undergirding the every-day life with a 
deepening of the prayer-life. This year 
the day was observed as a day of prayer 
for all Churchwomen, the program of 
intercessions as arranged by the com- 
mittee on days of prayer, being followed 
excepting in dioceses where a program 
had already been prepared. In the inclu- 
sion of prayers for the true aims of the 
Every Member Canvass, it was felt a 
real contribution was made toward its 


SUCCESS. 


i us 
TTENTION Is direct- 
ed to the new 
study book selected 
for 1933, The Prayer 
Book Reason Why, by 
Nelson R. Boss (forty 
cents). 

Familiarity with the 
questions and answers 
in this book, prepares 
one to respond readily 
and clearly to inquiries 
voiced as various con- 
tacts are made in calls 
orchance meetings with 
girls and women whom 
chapter members would 
influence to attend 
Church services. 
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‘Church Mission of Help 


Mary S. Brisley, Executive Secretary 


27 West 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 
ih which has recently become an 
affiliated member of the Na- 


tional Council Church Mission of Help, 


HE CuHuRcH Welfare Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles, 


is doing a most interesting piece of pro-- 


fessional case work in the name of the 
Church. Formed in 1927, when Miriam 
Van Waters, a Churchwoman, was judge 
of the Juvenile Court, it has five years 
of creditable work with problem girls and 
children behind it. 

It was formed, to quote the Rt. Rev. 
W. Bertrand Stevens, who has been the 
president of the Board since 1927, “to 
minister to a special group with certain 
specific objects in mind: 

a. Intensiveness: a case load of not more 
than fifty for a worker. 

b. Specialization: girls of the Episcopal 
Church and others who might be referred by 
the Court were chosen as a laboratory group 
for two reasons; first, that they were not cared 
for directly by any other agency, and second, 
because they have sufficient in common to 
make possible the development of a method. 

c. The inclusion of religion in protective 
and rehabilitation measures. 

d. The consideration of all cases by a group 
of workers, both professional and lay. 

e. Family readjustment, where possible. 


Since Miss Van Water’s removal to 
Massachusetts, fewer cases have been re- 
ferred by the Juvenile Court, and more 
from the clergy, schools, police. One- 
third of the girls worked with last year 
were referred by the Episcopal Church. 

‘Elizabeth Cooper, the association’s field 
worker, in addition to her case work 
duties with the children and girls directly 
under the care of the association, spends 
two days a month at the Church Orphan- 
age, giving the institution the benefit of 
her training and experience in deciding 
which children shall be admitted, and 
which may be better cared for in other 
ways. 

The Social Service Department of the 
diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary is sponsor- 
ing the association. 
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Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


Leon C. Palmer, General Secretary 
202 S. Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOR: OF THE happiest signs 
of the times in the 

Nippon Set Ko Kwai is the 

movement among the young 
men,” said the Bishop of South Tokyo 
(Samuel Heaslett), in wholeheartedly en- 
dorsing the formation of the Japanese 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 

Following the example of the American 
Brotherhood the Japanese movement has 
inaugurated a nation-wide Corporate 
Communion on the first Sunday in Ad- 
vent for the rededication of the man- 
power of the Japanese Church. The idea 
has caught the imagination of the Chris- 
tian youth of Japan who feel that by 
joining their worship with that of thou- 
sands of men and boys in America, they 
are spreading the knowledge that “there 
is neither East nor West where men wor- 
ship before the throne of their Father.” 

Little groups of Japanese young men 
scattered over the Empire, making up the 
backbone of the ten dioceses of the 
Nippon Set Ko Kwai, made an especial 
effort to present at the altar rails of their 
little churches and mission stations on 
November 27, all the male power of the 
Japanese Church. 

Approximately forty groups in widely 
separated localities also conducted special 
services and missions on St. Andrew’s 
Day. In the Kwanto district, composed 
of the Dioceses of Tokyo, South Tokyo, 
and North Tokyo, the Corporate Com- 
munion in the parishes and mission sta- 
tions ushered in a four-day mission for 
young men. The climax was a great 
mass meeting service in Holy Trinity 
Church, Tokyo, beginning at six p.m. on 
St. Andrew’s Day and followed by the 
second national St. Andrew’s Day dinner 
to commemorate the foundation of the 
Japanese Brotherhood of St. Andrew. A 
feature of the service was the presenta- 
tion of the annual thank offering which 
this year will be used for young men’s 
work in the Kusatsu leper colony. 
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The Church Periodical Club 


Mary E. Thomas, Executive Secretary 
22 West 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ie RATHER special expres- 
sions of appreciation re- 
cently have come to the C.P.C. 
The first message is from a re- 
tired clergyman whose books 
and magazines speak to him of 
eiacnin as well as of intellectual enjoy- 
ment. He characterizes the C.P.C. as 
“organized thoughtfulness.” To anyone 
who has taken part in the activities of the 
Club this brief description will be full of 
meaning. It is just what we want our 
work to be. 

The other good word comes from a 
girls’ school in Japan. The library plays 
an important part in the school life and 
additions to its usefulness, magazines reg- 
ularly and books and pictures irregularly, 
have made C.P.C. a household word. This 
is literally true for the three letters are 
pronounced as one word. Now we learn 
that this same C.P.C. has become a silent 
witness to the reality of Christian service 
and of international friendship possible 
only in the Name of Christ. 

if of ch 

OLD UP ouUR hands or call us home, 
but don’t send us to the ends of the 
earth without any equipment.” These 
words, attributed to some colonial bishops 
of the English Church, suggest one aspect 
of the work of the Church Periodical 
lub. It claims no ability to provide 
large equipment, but it can at times lend 
a hand and make easier the work of those 
on the firing line. Every reader of THE 
SPIRIT OF Misstons knows of the won- 
derful work being done by Dr. Hawkins 
Jenkins at Sagada, P. I. He needed med- 
ical books and journals which have been 
supplied through the C.P.C. This is what 

he writes about it: 


I feel confident that you would get some 
pleasure out of seeing where your gift is doing 
so much to facilitate our efforts and relieve 
suffering that would not have been relieved as 
well were it not for these books. This may 
seem a little exaggerating, but it is truly the 
state of affairs. In my professional life at home 
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there were many things which I had never been 
called upon to do which I have had to do fre- 
quently here and if it were not for the guidance 
of your books these efforts would have met 
with a far less successful termination. 

These books had to be bought new from 
interest on the endowment fund, a fund 
built up of many small gifts and legacies. 
But books from your own shelves are 
equally useful in opening the way. A rural 
missionary was provided by his diocesan 
C.P.C. with quantities of books, enough 
to establish several small libraries and to 
distribute as he went from house to house. 
This is what the Archdeacon wrote to the 
diocesan director: 

I spent a day with Mr. L. and was delighted 
with the welcome extended to him by isolated 


families and the place he has come to have in 
their lives, thanks to you. 


Seamen’s Church Institute 
of America 


The Rev. W. T. Weston, General Secretary 
Maritime Bldg., 80 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


HE UNPRECEDENTED 
amount of unem- 
ployment among sea- 
men, due entirely to the 
falling off in shipping 
and to the number of 
ships tied up, has forced many of the 
local Institutes to create emergency relief 
programs to provide free beds and two 
meals a day for destitute seamen. 

At Port Arthur the Institute has turned 
over the entire kitchen and lunch counter 
to the use of the seamen at the Institute, 
thus allowing them to provide their own 
materials and cook their meals. 

The Seamen’s Church Institute of 
Philadelphia has been very successful in 
obtaining gifts of fruits, vegetables, and 
groceries in sufficient quantities to supply 
breakfast and supper to approximately 
150 seamen each day. 

Other Institutes are providing a sub- 
stantial but simple meal once a day at a 
cost of ten cents, thus making it possible 
for seamen with limited funds to main- 
tain their self-respect and not be com- 
pelled to beg for food. 
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The Seamen’s Church Institute of New 
Orleans gives to each seaman sleeping in 
the Institute coffee and rolls in the 
morning. 

Many Institutes have also created a 
credit system, known as “relief loans,” 
which provides food and lodging to 
worthy men with the understanding that 
the cost of this service is to be repaid 
by them when they find employment. 

Without funds, homeless and friendless 
and unable to find employment, many 
thousands of worthy seamen are turning 
to the Institutes in our American seaports 
for food and shelter, a friendly hand, and 
the encouragement so necessary to carry 
them through this depression. 


The Girls’ Friendly Society 


Florence L. Newbold, Executive Secretary 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


alae JANUARY issue of our 
magazine, The Record, 
announces its subject, China, 
by its very appearance; for 
the cover is gaily printed in 
Chinese red and yellow and 
carries a Chinese New Year’s message. 
We hope that the programs and articles 
which it contains will provide fresh re- 
source material to the new approach 
which thinking Christian people are mak- 
ing to the subject of missions. 

Outstanding among the contributions 
to this Record are those of Chih Meng, 
Associate Director of the China Institute 
in America, the Rev. Arthur M. Sherman, 
Secretary for Missionary Education of 
the National Council’s Department of 
Religious Education, and Mother Ursula 
Mary, O.S.A., Superior of the House of 
the Merciful Saviour, Wuchang, China, 
toward which the Girls’ Friendly Society 
has pledged $2,000. 

Mr. Meng writes with equal charm a 
brief, lucid account of the Lytton Report 
and the situation in regard to Man- 
churia,* a Key to the Understanding of 
China, an historical account of the posi- 


*This article has been checked by the Foreign 
Policy Association to insure the fairness and im- 
partiality of its statements. 
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tion of Chinese women from Mu-Lan of 
the fifth century to Madame Sun Yat- 
sen; and a play which is an imaginative 
fantasy based on a Chinese folk tale. 

Mr. Meng is a son of the Old China 
and an interpreter of the New. His fam- 
ily came originally from Shantung, the 
birthplace of Meng-Tze (Mencius), 372- 
289 B.C., who was China’s foremost po- 
litical philosopher. Mr. Meng’s grand- 
father and father were Government offi- 
cials, and their different positions took 
them and their families to Peiping and 
other parts of Manchuria, where Mr. 
Meng lived for a number of years. 

Mr. Meng is a graduate of the Nankai 
School of Tientsin and of Tsing Hun Uni- 
versity of Peiping. In 1919 he helped to 
organize the student movement which 
marked the beginning of the organized 
participation of Chinese students in their 
national affairs. He has lectured exten- 
sively in this country, recent lectures 
having been given at the Institute of Poli- 
tics, Williamstown, Massachusetts, and at 
meetings of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. He is the author of China Speaks 
on the Conflict between China and Japan, 
published by the Macmillan Company 
last April. 

In New Wine in Old Bottles—What is 
Happening in China Today, Dr. Sher- 
man accomplishes the difficult task of 
surveying in brief space China’s cultural 
and political past with a view to under- 
standing the present situation. 

An attempt is made to interpret the 
widely discussed report of the Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry which last year 
made a critical evaluation of missions.in 
the Orient. Mrs. Harper Sibley, a mem- 
ber of the commission, granted The Girls’ 
Friendly Society a special interview re- 
garding the commission’s report and her 
experiences in China. Brief sketches of 
Mrs. Sibley’s experiences will be included. 

In addition, there are glimpses of Chi- 
nese life today, lists of books and hand- 
craft materials, and guides to planning 
programs on China. Copies of this issue 
of The Record may be ordered from the 
national office at twenty cents a copy. 


The National Organisation of the Church 


The General Convention 


Sec’ y House of Deputies THe Rev. CHarces L. PARDEE, D.D., Sec’y House of Bishops 
(Next session: Atlantic City, New Jersey, October, 1934) 


The Presiding Bisho p 
Tue Rr. Rev. JAMES DEWOLF PERRY, D.D., Bishop of Rhode Island 
The National Council 


Conducts the national work between sessions of the General Convention and is Board of Directors of 
THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Tue Rr. Rev. James DEWoLrF Perry, D.D......President Lewis B. FRANKLIN, D.C.L., Second Vice-Pres. and Treas: 
Tue Rr. Rev. H. L. BuRLESON,D.D.. . First Vice-President Mr. CuHar_Les A. TOMPKINS.............-+ Assistant Treasurer 
fT We REV. ERANEOEEN! Jon CLARK averssteteteareis oer Secretary 


Elected by General Convention, Terms Expire in 1934 


Tue Rr. Rev. H. St: GEORGE TUCKER, D.D. 
Tue Rr. Rev. Warren L. ROGERS, D.D. 
Tue Rev. W. H. MILTon, D.D. 

THE Very Rev. BENJAMIN D. DAGWELL 


Hon. Puitie S. PARKER 
Cot. WM. C. PROCTER 
Mr. WILLIAM G, PETERKIN 


Elected by General Convention, Terms Expire in 1937 


THE Rr. Rev. Ernest M. STIRES, D.D. 

THE Rr. Rev. GrorGE CraiG STEWART, D.D. 
Tue Rev. H. Percy SILVER, D.D. 

THE Rev. Kari M. BLOocK, D.D. 


Mr. HARPER SIBLEY 

Mr. Z. C. PATTEN 

Mr. JOHN S. NEWBOLD 

Hon. WILLIAM R. CASTLE, JR. 


Elected by the Provinces for Three Years 


I THe Rt. Rev. Henry K. SHERRILL, D.D. 
II Mr. WALTER KIDDE 
Ill THe Rr, Rev. Francis M. Taltr, S.T.D. 
1V Tue Rt, Rev. Epwin A. PENICK, D.D. 


Departments of the 
DIVISION I 


Tue Rt. Rev. H. L. BuRLESON,D.D.. . First Vice-President 


DOMESTIC MISSIONS 
Tue Rr. Rev. F. W. CREIGHTON, S.T.D..Executive Secretary 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


JOHN Wis, WOOD AD. Galena sets tees Executive Secretary 
Abr REV, Ay Bey PARSON sy.) tae)« Assistant Secretary 
sists Spas: stereues the, Saas Latin America 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


THE Rev. JOHN W. SuTER, JR....... Executive Secretary 
+Titz Rev. D. A. McGrecor, PH.D....Adult Education 
Tre Rev. A. M. SHERMAN, S.T.D... Missionary Education 
ee: Oe College Work 


Miss MABEL Lep COOPER............. Teacher Training 

Deaconess Frances R. EDWARDS........... Child Study 

Miss) MILDRED) IE WITTE eects) ee oe Church Schools 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 

THE Rey, C. RANKIN BARNES....... Executive Secretary 


THE Rey. GoopricHR. FENNER. . Secretary for Rural W ork 
+Mr. SPENCER MILLER, JR..Consultant, Indust. Relations 


V Tue Rt. Rev. J. M. FRANCIS, D.D. 

VI Tue Rey. A. E. KNICKERBOCKER, D.D. 
VII THE Rev. CLauDE W. SPROUSE 
VIII THE Rr. Rev. L. C. SANFORD, D.D. 


National Council 
DIVISION II 


Lewis B. FRANKLIN, D.C.L........ Second Vice-President 
FINANCE 

Lewis B. FRANKLIN, D.C.L...Executive Sec’y. and Treas. 

Mr. CHARLES A. TOMPKINS........- Assistant Treasurer 

Mri PRANK] Aa ZUBROD) ecient tertelee ... Cashier 
PUBLICITY 

THE Rev. G. WarRFIELD Hoss. .... Executive Secretary 

Acting Editorial Secretary, Editor, THE Spirit OF MIsstONns 

Mr, WILLIAM HOSTER........... Director, News Bureau 

THE Ray. JOHN W. IRWIN <2... 10.5 Assistant Secretary 

Mr. W. E. Leipt, Associate Editor, Spirtr OF MISSIONS 

Miss GLapys WOLcoTT BaRNES..... Church Publications 

MriiG., J. FLEISCHMAN) 2- «moreno seine Business Manager 

FIELD 
Tue Rey. B. H. REINHEIMER, D.D....Executive Secretary 
THE Rev. RoBEerT W. PATTON, D.D........ Field Director 


THe Rev. C.. H-iCOLleti.« massless 
Corresponding Secretary and Secretary, Speakers Bureau 


THE\|REV. DAVID Ri. COVELL emaearite cic General Secretary 
LHEPREVs ba PR HOUGHTONE Resale General Secretary 
THE Rev. R. W. TRAPNELL, D.D.......General Secretary 
THE Rey. ERIC M. TASMAN... General Secretary 


Advisory Commission on Ecclesiastical Relations 
Functions directly under the Presiding Bishop 


The Rev. William C, Emhardt, $.T.D., Counselor 


The Rev. Robert F. Lau, D.D., Vice-Counselor 


The Woman’s Auxiliary to the National Council 


IMiass GRACE LIND LENG: nce lst eie eens Executive Secretary | Miss Marcaret I. MARSTON....... Educational Secretary 
Miss EDNAVB BEARDSLEY? Geena Assistant Secrevary @ su NIRS elie Kn WADE ep nts ite Supply Secretary 
+Miss ADELAIDE T. CASE, PH.D..... Educational Adviser Miss ELLEN I. FLANDERS............... Office Secretary 


Address all communications to the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone number for all Departments, Gramercy 5-3012 Cable address—Fenalong, New York 


*Transportation Bureau and Supply Bureau under the direction of the Secretary of the Council. Mr. Wallace E. 
Smith, Assistant. The Secretary is also Custodian of the Archives. 7Part-time 
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A NEW BOOK by the Rev. H. F. B. MACKAY 


STUDIES IN THE MINISTRY OF 
OUR LORD 


First Series 


The life and ministry of our Lord as revealed to the writer from a close study 
of the four Gospels. The door is opened for us to go back with the author to 
the old Jerusalem with all its wealth and gaiety, its interesting history, poli- 
tics, and social customs. We rub elbows with familiar characters who become 
real people, not shadowy phantoms of the past. But above all, and through all, 
we are brought into personal contact with the intimate’ fellowship of our Lord 
and His disciples and learn the great lessons which show us clearly what He 
would have us do today to bring about the Kingdom of God on earth. $2.00 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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By special arrangement we are able to make a surprisingly attractive offer 
for THe Spirit or Missions and The Young Revolutionist, a book by the 
author of the Pulitzer Prize winner, The Good Earth. In it Mrs. Buck por- 
trays Chinese youth today with the same skill with which she pictured the 
Chinese family in her earlier book. It is specially useful in connection with 
the missionary study topic of China. The regular price of the book is $1.50. 
With a new subscription to THE Spirit or Missions, total value is $2.50. 
Magazine and book may be sent to different addresses. 


Special Offer for Limited Time Only, $1.75 


-———— ——-——-———-: MAIL THIS COUPON NOW ======= === 92-9 - 
Tue Spirit oF Missions 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $1.75. Send me a copy (postpaid) of The Young Revolutionist by Pearl 
S. Buck, and enter a New subscription for THe Spit oF Misstons for one year, beginning 
with the current number, to be sent to: 


Press of Thomas J. Griffiths Sons, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 


Greater Than Byer Before 
Is the Need for a Record-breaking 
LENTEN OFFERING 


i¢ MAY BE MORE difficult this year too. But the children of the Church can 
be depended upon to do their utmost to assure that in this trying year, 
their gifts. to the Church’s missionary work will be sacrificially generous. 


Many children will have less to give, but for that reason they will be more 
eager to earn. That is why the annual offer of Tur Spirit or Missions to 
coéperate with the Church schools is of unusual significance and importance. 


Tuer Spirit or Misstons for March will be the special Lenten Offering 
number. Church school children may earn money for their Offering by selling 
copies of this number, and by securing yearly subscriptions. 


Copies of this issue may be ordered at five cents each, to be sold for ten 
cents, the profit to be used for the Offering. Commissions are also offered°on 
annual subscriptions taken at One Dollar a year. 


THE EDITION OF THE LENTEN OFFERING NUMBER IS LIMITED TO 
THE QUANTITY ORDERED IN ADVANCE. TO AVOID DIS- 
APPOINTMENT, SEND YOUR ORDER NOW.- 


Special terms for single copies, offered on this issug only 


As many copies as required may be ordered at 5 cents each. 
Credit cannot be allowed for unsold copies. 

Remittance should accompany orders for less than 30 copies. 
Accounts are payable by May 1, 1933. 
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Tur Sprrit oF Missrons 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Send to the address Glo Wiese, eee copies of the Lenten Offering (MARCH) 
Number of Tur Spirit or Missions at five cents per copy, for which find enclosed $ 


Send to . 


Local 
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